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PREFACE. 

A TEXT-BOOK in reading should be based distinctively 
on literature. The choice of selections for this Fourth 
Book has been governed by their literary quality and 
their appeal to the interests of young people. Lessons 
merely for the purpose of imparting information have 
no proper place in a reading text-book; they must 
necessarily be too brief and too disconnected to be of 
value. 

The extracts have been transcribed directly from the 
writings of the respective authors without any verbal 
changes. In the few cases where omissions have 
seemed necessary, these have been indicated in the 
usual way. 

In the making of a series of readers for American 
children, the propriety of giving much space to Ameri- 
can writers cannot be questioned ; in every highly 
civilized nation the schools now emphasize the teaching 
of the native literature. Our young people should 
appreciate also the great treasures of that literature 
which is the common possession of England and Amer- 
ica, and for this reason English literature is duly repre- 
sented.. Moreover, a series of reading books designed 
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for general use in our schools should be broadly 
national in scope and in spirit, in order that the chil- 
dren may come in touch with the characteristic life, 
thought, and ideals of distant parts of their country. 
For this reason selections have been taken from repre- 
sentative writers of the North, South, East, and West; 
it is hoped that this will contribute, in no small 
measure, to the development of a broadly national 
character and spirit. 

The selections from the works of Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, Gary, and 
Thaxter are published by permission of and by special 
arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
the authorized publishers of their works. 

^^ The Story of Elizabeth Zane " is from John Esten 
Cooke's "Stories of the Old Dominion," published 
by the American Book Company. "Through the 
Crevasse " is an extract from " The Last of the Flat 
Boats " by George Cary Eggleston, and is used by 
courtesy of the author and of the publishers, the 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 

Permission for the use of the selections from their 
publications has been kindly granted by Little, Brown 
and Company, (r. P. Putnam's Sons, Rand, McNally 
and Company, Harper and Brothers, and Charles 
Scribner's Sons ; also by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
and the late Abby Morton Diaz. 
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MORNING BY THE LAKESIDE. 



Corot. 



W^HEN THE SUN RISES. 

continually disturbance 

immediately haughtily 

exulting assistance 

It was evening; yes, dark night, in the forest. 
The sun had long since gone down ; every one had 
gone to his dwelling ; the animals had sought their 
resting places in the underbrush, and the birds had 
crept into their nests. 

Only the owls, the bats, and the moles remained 
out. Down by the edge of the marsh — where glow^ 
worms, jack-o'-lanterns, and fireflies spread a dim 
light about — the lovers of the night were gathered. 

" I wonder how it would be if we did not exist ! " 
said the glowworm. 

" The sun might as well hide himself forever," the 
jack-o'-lantern thought. " We give much better light. 
No one gets a pain in the eyes looking at us." 

" I agree with you," answered the owl, " the sun 

shines altogether too strong; I cannot bear him. 

And then, there is such a disturbance in the woods 

when he rises ! Bullfinches, sparrows, larks — and 

whatever they all are — then begin to bawl with all 

their might. No ; he may just as well stay away." 

" Neither can I discover of what use that sun is," 
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said the firefly. " For that reason, neither I nor any 
of my family will honor him with our presence ; so 
we leave the instant he appears." 

"One could certainly do very well without the 
sun," said the mole. " Suppose we should frighten 
him away when he tries to peep over the tree tops in 
the forest." 

" I will do what I can towards it," said the owl ; 
" I will screech as loud as I am able." 

" And we three," said the firefly, flitting between 
the jack-o'-lantern and the glowworm, " we will shine 
in a way that he has never seen equaled. Then 
we shall see, fast enough, if he dares mount up as 
haughtily as usual." 

"My assistance shall not be wanting," said the 
mole, "especially as I originated the idea. I will 
throw up such a sand hill that he will never be able 
to shine over it." And then he began to scratch and 
dig with all his might, with his front paws. 

" We will spread out our wings," said the bat, " so 
he cannot send a ray down to the earth." 

And the bats spread out their wings, the moles 
dug, the fireflies and the glowworms shone with all 
their might. High up on a great rock sat the owl 
and rapped with his crooked bill. 

"There will, indeed, be a new order of things 
here," said he. " Sing now, you gaping birds ! 
Leap, you hares and roes! I wish you joy, you 
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flowers ! I think your rejoicing will be more mod- 
erate now." 

The sky began to redden in the east, and the color 
grew stronger and brighter every minute. The three 
lights strained with all their might ; the mole dug ; 
the bat spread out his wings, and the owl screeched 
continually. 

But the sun mounted up and poured a film of 
gleaming gold over land and water. The small 
lights at the marsh's edge went out immediately, the 
mole crept into his hole, the bat and the owl hid 
themselves in the thickest brush. 

But the waves of fresh morning air, the flowers' 
fragrance, and the birds' exulting voices announced 
to all the world that the sun had risen ! 

Albbekt Segekstedt. 



LITTLE 


BRIDGET'S 


BATH. 


despise 


smeared 


shiver 


medicine 


consultation 


towel 


assured 


bucket 


trial 


raspberries 


shrink 


rambled 



Little Bridget was a good girl and a pretty one, 
but she had ideas of her own. She liked to study 
her lessons, to mind her mother, and to behave her- 
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self as a little girl should, but she did despise to be 
washed. 

There was something about the very smell of soap 
and the touch of water which made her shrink and 
shiver, and she would rather have seen the doctor 
come to her with a teaspoonful of medicine than to 
have her Aimt Ann approach with a bowlful of 
water, a towel, and a great piece of soap. 

For a long time little Bridget believed that there 
was no escape from this terrible daily trial; but one 
bright morning, when she awoke very early, long 
before any one else in the house, she thought that 
it was too bad, when everything else was so happy, 
— when the birds and butterflies were flying about 
so gayly in the early sunbeams, and the flowers 
were all so gay and bright, and smelling so sweet 
and contented, — that she should have to lie there 
on her little bed until her Aunt Ann came with that 
horrible soap and towel! She made up her mind! 
She wouldn't stand it; she would run away. For 
one morning she would be happy. 

So up she jumped, and without stopping to dress 
herself, ran out among the birds and flowers. 

She rambled along by the brook, where the sand 
felt so nice and soft to her bare feet; she wandered 
through the woods, where she found blackberries and 
wild strawberries and beautiful ferns. 

And she wandered on and on, among the rocks and 
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the trees, and over the grass and the flowers, until 
she sat down by a great tree to rest. Then, without 
intending anything of the kind, she went fast asleep. 

She had not slept more than five minutes, before 
along came a troop of fairies, and you may be assured 
that they were astonished enough to see a little girl 
lying fast asleep on the grass, at that time in the 
morning. 

"Well, I never!" said the largest fairy, who was 
the Principal One. 

"Nor I," said the Next Biggest; "it's little 
Bridget, and with such a dirty face ! Just look ! 
She has been eating blackberries and strawberries — 
and raspberries, too, for all I know ; for you remem- 
ber, brother, that a face dirtied with raspberries is 
very much like one dirtied with strawberries." 

"Very like, indeed, brother," said the Principal 
One, "and look at her feet! She's been walking 
in the wet sand!" 

" And her hands ! " cried the Very Least, " what 
hands ! They're all smeared over with mixtures of 
things." 

" Well," said the Next Biggest, " she is certainly 
a dirty little girl, but what is to be done?" 

"Done?" said the Principal One. "There is 
only one thing to be done, and that is to wash her. 
There can be no doubt about that." 

All the fairies agreed that nothing could be more 
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sensible than to wash little Bridget, and so they 
gathered around her, and, with all gentleness, some 
of them lifted her up and carried her down toward 
the brook, while the others danced about her, and 
jumped over her, and hung on to long fern leaves, 
and scrambled among the bushes, and were as merry 
as a boxful of crickets. 

When they approached the brook, one of the 
fairies jumped in to see if the water was warm 
enough, and the Principal One and the Next Biggest 
held a consultation as to how little Bridget should be 
washed. 

"Shall we just souse her in?" said the Next 
Biggest. 

" I hardly think so," said the Principal One. 
"She may not be used to that sort of thing, and 
she might take cold. It will be best just to lay 
her down on the bank and wash her there." 

So little Bridget, who had never opened her eyes 
all this time, was brought to the brook and laid softly 
down by the water's edge. 

Then all the fairies set to work in good earnest. 
Some dipped clover blossoms in the water, and washed 
and rubbed her mouth and cheeks until there was not 
a sign left of strawberry or blackberry stain ; others 
gathered fern leaves and soft grass, and washed her 
little feet till they were as white as lambs' wool. 

The Very Least, who had been the one to carry her 
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hand, now washed it with ever so many morning- 
glory-blossomfuls of water and rubbed it dry with soft, 
clean moss. 

Other fairies curled her hair around flower stalks, 
while some scattered sweet-smelling blossoms about 
her, until there never was such a sweet, clean, and 
fragrant little girl in the whole world. 

And all this time she never opened her eyes. But 
no wonder ; for if you are ever washed by fairies while 
you are asleep, you will find that you will never 
know it. 

When all was done, and not a speck of dirt was to 
be seen anywhere on little Bridget, the fairies took 
her gently up and carried her to her mother's house, 
— for they knew very well where she lived. 
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There they laid her down on the doorstep, where it 
was both warm and shady, and they all scampered 
away as fast as their funny little legs could carry 
tiiem. 

It was now about the right time in the morning to 
get up, and very soon the front door opened and out 
came Aunt Ann, with a bucket on her arm, which 
she was going to fill at the well, for the purpose of 
giving little Bridget her morning wash. 

When Aimt Ann saw the little girl lying on the 
doorstep, she was so astonished that she came near 
dropping the bucket. 

"Well, I never!" said she, "if it isn't little 
Bridget, and just as clean as a new pin ! I do declare ! 
I believe the sweet innocent has jumped out of bed 
early, and gone and washed and combed herself, just 
to save me the trouble ! " 

Aunt Ann's voice was nothing like so soft and 
gentle as a fairy's, and it woke up little Bridget. 

" You lovely dear ! " cried her aunt, " I hadn't the 
least idea in the world that you were such a smart 
little thing. 

" There is no doubt but you are now old enough to 
wash and dress yourself, and after this you may 
doit!" 

So, after that, Bridget washed and dressed herself, 

and was just as happy as the birds, the butterflies, and 

the flowers. Frank E. Stockton. 

[From "Roundabout Rambles." Copyright, 1872, by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.] 
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THE FAIRY, THE LARK, AND THE GRASS- 
HOPPER. 



hasty 


snapdragon 


inquired 


spurs 


contend 


shocked 


nestling 


rumpled 


examined 


lamented 


trodden 


sympathize 



The Fairy flew about from field to field, and, I am 
sorry to say, seldom went anywhere without saying 
something unkind or ill-natured ; for she was very 
hasty, and had a sad habit of judging her neighbors. 

She had been several days wandering about in 
search of adventures, when one afternoon she came 
back to the old oak tree, because she wanted a new 
pair of shoes, and there were none to be had so pretty 
as those made of the yellow snapdragon flower in the 
hedge hard by. 

While she was fitting on her shoes, she saw the 
Lark's friend. 

" How do you do. Grasshopper ? " asked the Fairy. 

" Thank you, I am very well and very happy," said 
the Grasshopper ; " people are always so kind to me." 

" Indeed," replied the Fairy, " I wish that they 
were always kind to me. How is that quarrelsome 
Lark, who found such a pretty brown mate the other 
day?" 

" He is not a quarrelsome bird, indeed," replied the 
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Grasshopper. " I wish that you would not say that 
he is." 

" Oh, well, we need not quarrel about that/' said 
the Fairy, laughing ; " I have seen the world, Grass- 
hopper, and I know a few things, — depend upon it. 
Yoiu: friend the Lark does not wear those long spurs 
for nothing." 




The Grasshopper did not choose to contend with 
the Fairy, who all this time was busily fitting yellow 
slippers to her tiny feet. When, however, she had 
found a pair to her mind — 

"Suppose you come and see the eggs that our 
pretty friend the Lark has got in her nest/' said the 
Grasshopper. " Three pink eggs spotted with brown. 
I am sure she will show them with pleasure." 
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Off they set together ; but what was their surprise 
to find the poor little brown Lark sitting with 
rumpled feathers, drooping head, and trenibling limbs. 

" Ah, my pretty eggs ! '' said the Lark, as soon as 
she could speak, '- 1 am so miserable about them — 
they must be trodden on; they will certainly be found." 

"What is the matter?" asked the Grasshopper; 
*' perhaps we can help you." 

" Dear Grasshopper," said the Lark, " I have just 
heard the farmer and his son talking on the other 
side of the hedge, and the farmer said that to-morrow 
he should begin to cut this meadow." 

"That is a great pity," said the Grasshopper. 
" What a sad thing it was that you laid your eggs on 
the ground ! " 

" Larks always do," said the poor little brown bird, 
" and I do not know how to make a fine nest such as 
those in the hedges. Oh, my pretty eggs ! — my 
heart aches for them ! I shall never hear my little 
nestlings chirp." 

So the poor Lark moaned and lamented, and neither 
the Grasshopper nor the Fairy could do anything to 
help her. 

At last her mate dropped down from the white 
cloud where he had been singing, and when he saw 
her drooping, and the Grasshopper and the Fairy sit- 
ting silently before her, he inquired in a great fright 
what the matter was. 
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She told him, and at first he was very much 
shocked ; but presently he lifted first one and then the 
other of his feet, and examined his long spurs. 

'' He does not sympathize much with his poor mate," 
whispered the Fairy. But the Grasshopper took no 
note of the speech. 

Still the Lark looked at his spurs, and seemed to 
be in very deep thought. 




" If I had only laid my eggs on the other side of 
the hedge," sighed the poor mother, " among the grain, 
there would have been plenty of time to rear my birds 
before harvest time." 

" My dear," answered her mate, " don't be un- 
happy." And so saying, he hopped up to the eggs, 
and lajdng one foot on the prettiest, he clasped it with 
his long spurs. Strange to say, it exactly fitted them. 
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" Oh, my clever mate ! " cried the poor little 
mother, reviving ; " do you think you can carry them 
away for me ? " 

"To be sure I can," replied the Lark, beginning 
slowly and carefully to hop on, with the egg in his 
right foot. "Nothing more easy! I have often 
thought it was likely that our eggs would be dis- 
turbed in this meadow, but it never occurred to me 
till this moment that I could provide against the mis- 
fortune. I have often wondered what my spurs could 
be for ; and now I see." 

So saying, he hopped gently on, till he came to the 
hedge, and then he got through it, holding the egg, 
till he found a nice little hollow place in among the 
grain, and there he laid it, and came back for the 
others. 

" Hurrah ! " cried the Grasshopper, " Larkspur for- 
ever ! " 

The Fairy said nothing, but she felt heartily 
ashamed of herself. She sat looking on till the happy 
Lark had carried all the eggs to a safe place, and had 
called his mate to come and sit on them. Then he 
sprang up into the sky again, exulting because he 
knew what his long spurs were for. 

But the Fairy stole gently away, saying to herself : 
" Well, T could not have believed it. I thought he 
must be a quarrelsome bird, as his spurs were so long." 

[Abridgment.] ^^^ InOELOW 
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WISHING. 



Ring-ting ! I wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring ! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm tree for our king ! 

Nay — stay ! I wish I were an Elm tree, 
A great lofty Elm tree, with green leaves gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing. 
The sun and moonshine glance in. 
The birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing. 

Oh — no ! I wish I were a Robin, 
A Robin or a little Wren, everywhere to go ; 
Through forest, field, or garden. 
And ask no leave or pardon. 
Till Winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing ! 

Well — tell ! Where should I fly to. 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell ? 
Before a day was over, 
Home comes the rover, 
For Mother's kiss, — sweeter this 
Than any other thing. 

William Allingham. 
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THE FOX AND THE HORSE. 
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A peasant had a faithful horse which had grown 
old and could not do any more work. So his master 
would not give him anything more to eat. 

The master said to the horse : — 

" I cannot make use of you any longer, but yet I 
mean well by you ; if you prove yourself still strong 
enough to bring me a lion here, I will keep you. 
But now take yourself away out of my stable." 

And with that the man chased the horse into the 
country. 

The horse was sorry, and went to the forest to find 
protection. 

When he had reached the forest a fox met him and 
said, " What makes you hang your head so, and go 
about all alone ? " 

"Alas," replied the horse, "meanness and honor 
do not live together in one house. My master has 
forgotten the kind and helpful things that I have 
done for him these many years ; and because I can- 
not plow well for him now, he will not give me any 
more food. He has driven me away." 
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"Without giving you a chance to work?" said the 
fox. 

" The chance is a sad one. He said if I were yet 
strong enough to bring him a lion, he would keep 
me; but he knows very well that I cannot do that." 

Then the fox said : " I will help you. Just lie 
down here, stretch yourself out as if you were dead, 
and do not stir." 

The horse did as the fox desired him to do. Then 
the fox went to a lion that had his den not far off, 
and said, "A dead horse is lying outside ; just come 
with me and you can have a good meal." 

The lion went with the fox ; and when they were 
standing by the horse, the fox said, '' After all, it is 
not very comfortable for you here; I will tell you 
what we can do ; I will fasten the horse to you by 
the tail, and then you can drag him into your cave 
and eat him in peace at your leisure." 

This advice pleased the lion ; he lay down, and, in 
order that the fox might tie the horse securely to him, 
he kept very quiet. But the fox tied the lion's legs 
together with the horse's tail, and twisted and fastened 
all so strongly that no strength could break it. 

When the fox had finished this work, he tapped 
the horse hard on the shoulder, and said, " Pull, white 
horse, pull ! " 

Then up sprang the horse at once, and drew the 
lion away with him. 
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The lion began to roar so loudly all the birds in 
the forest flew away in fright. But the horse let 
him roar; and he drew and dragged him over the 
country to his master's door. When the master saw 
the lion, he thought better about the horse, and said 
to him, "You shall stay with me and have good 
food." And he gave the horse plenty as long as he 
lived. Jacob and Wilhelm Geimm. 



SUMMER'S ENDING. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes, 
The reign of the roses is done ; 

Over and gone with the roses. 
And over and gone with the sun. 

Over ! the sweet summer closes, 
And never a flower at the close ; 

Over and gone with the roses. 
And winter again and the snows. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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DANDELION. 
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Down by the sea lived Ben, the fisherman, with 
his wife, and little son, who was called Dandelion, 
because he wore yellow pinafores, and had curly, 
yellow hair that covered his head with a golden 
fuzz. 

A very happy family, for Ben was kind and indus- 
trious, Hetty, his wife, a cheerful, busy creature, and 
Dandelion the jolliest three-year-old baby who ever 
made sand pies and paddled on the beach. 

But one day a great trouble came to them. Ben 
and his fellow-fishermen sailed blithely away as 
usual, and Hetty watched the fleet of white-winged 
boats out of the bay, thinking how pretty they looked 
with the sunshine on them; while Dandelion stood 
clapping his chubby hands, and saying, as he always 
did, " Daddy tummin' soon." 

But Daddy did not come soon that time; for a 
great storm arose, and when som6 of the boats came 
scudding home at nightfall, Ben's was not among 
them. All night the gale raged, and in the morning 
Ben's boat lay empty and broken on the shore. 
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His mates shook their heads when they saw the 
wreck, and drew their rough hands over their eyes ; 
for Ben was a good seaman, and they knew he would 
never desert his boat alive. They looked for him 
far and wide, but could hear nothing of him, and 
felt sure that he had perished in the storm. 

They tried to comfort poor Hetty, but she would 
not be comforted. Her heart seemed broken; and 
if it had not been for her baby, her neighbors feared 
that she would have gone to join Ben in his grave 
under the sea. 

Dandelion didn't understand why every one was 
so sad, and why his father stayed away so long; 
but he never lost his cheerfulness, never gave up 
hoping, or stopped saying, " Daddy tummin' soon." 

The sunshiny little face was Hetty's only comfort. 
The sight of the fuzzy, yellow head, bobbing around 
the house, alone made it endurable ; and the touch 
of the loving baby hands kept her from the despair 
which made her long to end her sorrow in the sea. 

But Dandelion didn't get tired. He firmly believed 
what he said, and nothing could change his mind. 
He had been much troubled at seeing the boat laid 
up on the beach, all broken and dismantled ; but his 
little mind couldn't take in the idea of shipwreck and 
death. Soj after thinking it over, he decided that 
Daddy was waiting somewhere for a new boat to be 
sent to bring him home. 
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This idea was so strong that the child gathered 
together his store of toy boats — for he had many, 
as they were his favorite playthings — and launched 
them, one after another, telling them to find his 
father, and bring him home. 

As Dandelion was not allowed to play on the 
beach except at low tide, the little boats sailed away 
on the receding waves, and the child was sure that 
some of them would get safely into the distant port 
where Daddy was waiting. 

All the boats were launched at last, all sailed 
bravely away ; but none came back, and little Dandy 
was much disappointed. He babbled about it to 
himself; told the snails and the lobsters of his 
trouble; begged the gulls to fly away and find 
Daddy; and every windy night, when the sea 
dashed on the shore and the shutters rattled, he 
would want the lamp put in the window, as it used 
to be when they expected Ben and tried to make 
home look cheerful, even before he got there. . . . 

Six long months went by, and no one ever thought 
of seeing Ben again, — no one but his little son, who 
still watched for him, and his wife, who waited to 
meet him hereafter. 

One bright spring day something happened. The 
house was as tidy as ever ; the spinning wheel hummed 
briskly, as Hetty sung softly to herself with a cheer- 
ful face ; though there were white hairs among the 
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brown, and her eyes had a thoughtful, absent look 
at times. 

Dandelion, more chubby and cheery than ever, sat 
at her feet, with the sunshine making a golden glory 
of his yellow hair, as he tried his new boat in the 
tub of water his mother kept for the little sailor, or 
tugged away with his fat fingers at a big needle. 




which he was trying to pull through a bit of cloth 
intended for a sail. 

The faithful little soul had not forgotten his father, 
but had come to the conclusion that the reason his 
boats never prospered was because they hadn't large 
enough sails ; so he was intent on rigging a new boat 
lately given him, with a sail that could not fail to 
waft Ben safely home. 
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With his mouth puckered up, his downy eyebrows 
knit, and both hands pulling at the big needle, he 
did not mind the stopping of the wheel when Hetty 
fell into a reverie, thinking of the happy time when 
she and Ben should meet again. Sitting so, neither 
heard a step come softly over the sand ; neither 
saw an eager, brown face peer in at the door ; and 
neither knew, for a minute, that Ben was watching 
them, with a love and longing in his heart that made 
him tremble like a woman. 

Dandelion saw him first; for, as he pulled the 
thread through with a triumphant jerk, the small 
sailmaker lost his balance, tumbled over, and lay 
staring up at the tall man, with blue eyes so wide 
open they looked as if they would never shut again. 
All of a sudden, he shouted, with a joyful shout, 
" Daddy's tummin' ! " and, the next instant, van- 
ished, ship and all, in the arms of the man who wore 
the rough jacket. 

Over went t^e spinning wheel, as Hetty vanished 
likewise ; and for a time there was nothing but sob- 
bing and kissing, clinging, and thanking Heaven for 
its kindness to them; When they grew quieter, and 
Ben got into his old chair, with his wife on one 
knee and his boy on the other, he told them how he 
was wrecked in the gale, picked up by an outward- 
bound ship, and only able to get back after months of 
sickness and delay. 
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"My boaty fetched him," said Dandelion, feeling 
that everything had turned out just as he expected. 

"So it did, my precious. Your faith helped, I 
haven't a doubt," cried Hetty, hugging the curly- 
headed prophet close, as she told Ben all that had 
happened. 

Ben didn't say much, but a few great tears rolled 

down his rough, blue jacket, as he looked from the 

queer sail, with its two big stitches, to the little son 

whose love, he firmly believed, had kept him safe 

through many dangers, and brought him home at 

last. 

Louisa May Alcott. 
[Abridgment.] 



THE SORROWS OF THE BIRDS. 
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I love birds. They cheer us in our lonely hours, 
when from their bowers their songs come upon omr 
ears and gladden our hearts. 

Their melodies have often told me how happy 
they were, and how much one bird loved another. 
They are the poets of nature. Oh, little birds, I 
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have often wondered how many sorrows you have ! 
Pain I know you have. 

The shrill cries and plaintive notes I have often 
heard from you, have told me that your little breasts 
felt the pangs of anguish. The hurried flights which I 
have often watched, have said how anxious you were. 

In our northern climes, when the leaves have 
withered, when the cold winds blow, when the snow 
covers the earth, I know that you suffer from himger, 
and I feel sorry for you. When you come by the 
window, you seem to say — "Do feed me, for I am 
so hungry and so cold ! " 

I have crossed the seas, and hundreds of miles 
away from land, I have seen you in your forlorn 
flight, looking in vain for the way that might lead 
to a land where your poor little bodies and tired 
wings and tiny feet could find rest. 

The storm and the winds had carried you away 
from the land where you were accustomed to rejoice 
and sing, and taken you above the ocean on which 
you looked with such dread, and which is always 
ready to engulf you. You were so tired that you 
had not even the strength to utter your cries. 

How then I pitied you, for I thought of the days 
and the sleepless nights you had spent over the vast 
sea ! How weary those little wings of yours were ! 
How painful must have been each effort you made to 
support yourselves in the air ! How sad must have 
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been your thoughts, for you could see nothing to 
guide you to that place you longed to reach! 

When the eagle, the hawk, and the falcon soar 
high in the sky, I know that they are your enemies. 
When the snake glides from branch to branch in 
search of your nest, to destroy your offspring, I 
know that pain will reach your heart. When you 
and your mate are flying above the earth, perchance 
a heartless sportsman appears, with his gun to bring 
you down. 

How have I seen you follow the unfortunate one 
in its downward flight ! How painful to hear were 
your cries ! How you tried to arrest the poor 
wounded one, and how touching the scene as you 
soared and soared above the body of the little victim 
who had fallen to the ground ! 

So plaintive were your cries that they ought to 
have disarmed the ruthless hand that separated you, 
so that he would say to himself — "I will never- 
more kill a harmless little bird, for God has given 
them to us to cheer, to enliven the nature that 
surrounds us." 

When night comes, and your mate does not return, 
how anxious and sad you seem to feel ! Perhaps a 
cat or some wild animal has destroyed the life of 
your mate. How often I have heard you call for 
the missing one, and could detect despair in the tone 
of your voice ! 
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When the young fall from the nest I have watched 
your anxiety, and when danger has threatened them 
I have seen you brace up your courage; and how 
atgry then did you look, with your little feathers 
all standing out as if you were ready for a fight! 

When the storms had tumbled down the nest you 
had built with so much trouble, how distressed you 
seemed, and how industrious you were to build 
another ! 

So, little birdies, I found that, like man, you have 
your joys, yoiir cares, your troubles, and your sor- 
rows. The stormy billows of life are also for you. 
I love you the more for this. I wish I were a poet, 
so that my lyre could sing songs to you, and I might 
tell you a softer tale than that which the nightingale 
tells to us. 

Paul Du Chaillu. 

[Abridgment from " Life under the Equator," by Paul Du Chaillu. 
Copyright, 1896, by Harper and Brothers.] 



'Tis heart-broken music, — 

That sweet, faltering strain, — 

Like a mingled memory. 
Half ecstasy, half pain. 

Surely thus to sing, robin. 

Thou must have in sight 
Beautiful skies behind the shower. 

And dawn beyond the night. 

Edward Rowland Sill. 
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suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather, 

When loud the bumblebee makes haste. 

Belated, thriftless vagrant. 
And Golden-Rod is dying fast, 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant ; 

When Gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning. 

And chestnuts fall from satin burs 
Without a sound of warning ; 



When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair. 
Late aftermaths are growing ; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks. 
In idle golden freighting, ) 

/. Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting ; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts. 

By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers hour by hour, 

October's bright blue weather. 

suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 



Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 

James Thomson. 
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A BOY'S ESCAPE FROM THE INDIANS. 
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It was near Wheeling. A lad named John Wet- 
zel, one of a noted border family of coarse, power- 
ful, illiterate Indian fighters, had gone out from the 
fortified village in which his kinsfolk were living, to 
hunt horses. Another boy went with him. 

There were several stray horses, one being a mare 
which belonged to Wetzel's sister, with a colt, and 
the girl had promised him the colt if he would bring 
the mare back. 

The two boys were vigorous young fellows, accus- 
tomed to life in the forest; and they hunted high 
and low, and finally heard the sound of horse bells in 
a thicket. 

Running joyfully forward they fell into the hands 
of four Indians, who had caught the horses and tied 
them in the thicket, so that by the tinkling of their 
bells they might lure into the ambush any man who 
came out to hunt them up. 

Young Wetzel made a dash for liberty, but re- 
ceived a shot which broke his arm, and then surren- 
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dered and cheerfully accompanied his captors ; while 
his companion, totally mmerved, hung back crying, 
and was promptly tomahawked. 

Early next morning the party struck the Ohio, at 
a point where there was a clearing. The cabins on 
this clearing were deserted, the settlers having taken 
refuge in a fort because of the Indian ravages ; but 
the stock had been left running in the woods. 

One of the Indians shot a hog and tossed it into 
a canoe they had hidden under the bank. The cap- 
tive was told to enter the canoe and lie down ; three 
Indians then got in, while the fourth started to swim 
across the river. 

Fortunately for the captured boy, three of the set- 
tlers had chosen this day to return to the abandoned 
clearing and look after the loose stock. They 
reached the place shortly after the Indians, and just 
in time to hear the report of the rifle when the hog 
was shot. 

The owner of the hogs, instead of suspecting that 
there were Indians near by, jumped to the conclusion 
that a Kentucky boat had landed, and that the 
immigrants were shooting his hogs — for the people 
who drifted down the Ohio in boats were not, when 
hungry, overscrupulous concerning the right to stray 
live stock. 

Running forward, the three men had almost 
reached the river, when they heard the loud snort- 
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ing of one of the horses as it was forced into the 
water. As they came out on the bank, they saw the 
catioe, with three Indians in it, and in the bottom 
four rifles, the dead hog, and young Wetzel stretched 
at full f ength ; the Indian in the stern was just push- 
ing off from the shore with his paddle; the fourth 
Indian was swimming the horses a few yards from 
shore. 

Immediately the foremost white man threw up his 
rifle and shot the paddler dead ; and, a second later, 
one of his companions coming up, killed in like fash- 
ion the Indian in the bow of the canoe. 

The third Indian, stunned by the sudden onslaught, 
sat as if numb, never so much as lifting one of the 
rifles that lay at his feet, and in a minute he, too, was 
shot and fell over the side of the canoe, but grasped 
the gunwale with one hand, keeping himself afloat. 

Young Wetzel, in the bottom of the canoe, would 
have shared the same fate, had he not cried out that 
he was white and a prisoner ; whereupon they bade 
him knock loose the Indian's hand from the side of 
the canoe. This he did, and the Indian sank. The 
current carried the canoe on a rocky spit of land, and 
Wetzel jumped out and waded ashore, while the little 
craft spun off and again drifted toward midstream. 

One of the men on shore now fired at the only 
remaining Indian, who was still swimming his horse 
for the opposite bank. The bullet splashed the water 
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on his naked skin, whereat he slipped off his horse, 
swam to the empty canoe, and got into it. 

Unhurt he reached the farther shore, where he 
leaped out and caught the horse as it swam to land, 
mounted it, rifle in hand, turned to yell defiance at 
his foes, and then vanished in the forest-shrouded 
wilderness. Theodore Roosevelt. 



THE INDIAN DANCER. 

Barred with streaks of red and yellow. 
Streaks of blue and bright vermilion. 
Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
From his forehead fell his tresses, 
Smooth, and parted like a woman's. 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited. 
Hung with braids of scented grasses. 
As among the guests assembled. 
To the sound of flutes and singing. 
To the soimd of drums and voices, 
Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mystic dances. 

First he danced a solemn measure. 
Very slow in step and gesture. 
In and out among the pine trees, 
Through the shadows and the sunshine. 
Treading softly like a panther. 
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Then more swiftly and still swifter, 
Whirling, spinning round in circles, 
Leaping o'er the guests assembled. 
Eddying roimd and round the wigwam. 
Till the leaves went whirling with him, 
Till the dust and leaves together 
Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 
Of the lake, the Big-Sea- Water, 
On he sped with frenzied gestures, 
Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 
Wildly in the air around him ; 
Till the wind became a whirlwind, 
Till the sand was blown and sifted 
Like great snowdrifts o'er the landscape. 
Heaping all the shores with Sand Dunes, 
Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo ! 

Thus the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar's Dance to please them. 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assembled, 
Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of tm^key-feathers. 

Henby W. Longfellow. 
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T^WO BOYS OF PARIS, 
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Part I. 

I was walking one evening by the side of the river 
Seine, to which the lights on the quays and the 
bridges gave the aspect of a lake surroimded by a 
garland of stars. 

I had reached the Louvre, when I was stopped by 
a crowd collected near the parapet ; they had gath- 
ered round a child of about six, who was crying. 
And I asked the cause of his tears. 

" It seems that he was sent to walk," said a mason, 
who was returning from his work, with his trowel in 
his hand ; " the servant who took care of him met 
with some friends, and told the child to wait for him 
while he went to get a drink. But I suppose the 
drink made him more thirsty, for he has not come 
back, and the child cannot find his way home." 

"Why do you not ask his name, and where he 
lives?" 

" They have been doing it for the last hour ; but 
all he can say is that he is called Charles, and that 
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his father is Mr. Duval. There are twelve hundred 
Duvals in Paris." 

" Then he does not know in what part of the town 
he lives?" 

" I should think not, indeed ! Don't you see that 
he is a gentleman's child ? He has never gone out 
except in a carriage or with a servant. He does not 
know what to do by himself.** 

Here the mason was interrupted by some of the 
voices rising above the others. 

•" We cannot leave him in the street," said some. 

" The child-stealers would carry him off," continued 
others. 

" We must take him to the overseer." 

" Or to the police office." 

" That's the thing. Come, little one ! " 

But the child, frightened by these suggestions of 
danger, and at the names of police and overseer, cried 
louder, and drew back toward the parapet. In vain 
they tried to persuade him ; his fears made him re- 
sist the more. The most eager began to get weary, 
when the voice of a Uttle boy was heard through the 
confusion. 

" I know him well — T do," said he, looking at the 
lost child, " he belongs in our part of the town." 

"What part is it?" 

"Yonder, on the other side of the Boulevards — 
Magazine Street." 
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*^ And you have seen him before ? *' 

" Yes, yes ! he belongs to the great house at the 
end of the street, where there is an iron gate with 
gilt points." 

The child quickly raised his head and stopped cry- 
ing. The little boy answered all the questions that 
were put to him, and gave such details as left no 
room for doubt. The other child understood him, for 
he went up to him as if to put himself imder his 
protection. 

" Then you can take him to his parents ? " asked 
the mason, who had listened with real interest. 

^' I don't care if I do," replied he ; " it's the way 
I'm going." 

" Then you will take charge of him ? " 

" He has only to come with me." 

And, taking up the basket he had put down on 
the pavement, he set off toward the postern gate of 
the Louvre. The lost child followed him. 

" I hope he will take him all right," said I, when 
I saw them go away. 

" Never fear," replied the mason ; " the little one 
in the blouse is the same age as the other ; but, as 
the saying is, he ^ knows black from white ' ; poverty, 
you see, is a famous schoolmistress ! " 

The crowd dispersed. For my part, I went toward 
the Louvre. The thought came into my head to follow 
the two children, so as to guard against any mistake. 
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Part II. 



I was not long in overtaking them. They were 
walking side by side, talking and already quite famil- 
iar with one another. 

The contrast in their dress struck me. Little 
Duval wore one of those fanciful dresses which are 
expensive as well as in good taste ; his coat was 
skillfully fitted to his figure, his trousers came down 
in plaits from his waist to his polished boots, and his 
ringlets were half hid by a velvet cap. 

The appearance of his guide, on the contrary, was 
that of the class who dwell on the extreme borders of 
poverty. His old blouse, patched with pieces of dif- 
ferent shades, indicated the perseverance of an indus- 
trious mother struggling against the wear and tear of 
time. His trousers were become too short, and showed 
his stockings darned over and over again. 

The countenances of the two children were not less 
different than their dresses. That of the first was 
delicate and refined ; his clear blue eye, his fair skin, 
and his smiling mouth, gave him a charming look of 
innocence and happiness. 

The features of the other, on the contrary, had 
something rough in them; his eye was quick and 
lively, his complexion dark, his smile less merry than 
shrewd. All showed a mind sharpened by too early 
experience. He boldly walked through the middle 
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of the streets thronged by carriages, and followed 
their countless turnings without hesitation. 

I found, on asking him, that every day he carried 
dinner to his father, who was then working on the 
left bank of the Seine; and this responsible duty 
made him careful and prudent. Unfortunately, the 
wants of his poor family had kept him from school, 
and he seemed to feel the loss ; for he often stopped 
before the print-shops and asked his companion to 
read to him the names of the engravings. 

In this way we reached* a certain boulevard which 
the little wanderer seemed to know again. Notwith- 
standing his fatigue he hurried on ; he was agitated 
by mixed feelings; at the sight of his house he 
uttered a cry, and ran toward the iron gate with the 
gilt points. 

A lady who was standing at the entrance received 
him in her arms ; and from the exclamations of joy, 
and the sound of kisses, I soon perceived she was his 
mother. 

Not having seen either the servant or the child 
return, she had sent in search for them in every direc- 
tion, and was waiting for them in intense anxiety. 

I explained to her in a few words what had hap- 
pened. She thanked me warmly, and looked round 
for the little boy who had recognized and brought 
back her son; but while we were talking he had 
disappeared. 
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Part III. 



After these events two years had passed, and it was 
now the first time since then that I had come into 
this part of Paris. Did the mother continue grate- 
ful ? Had the two children met again, and had the 
happy chance of their first meeting lowered between 
them that barrier which may mark the different 
ranks of men, but should not divide them? 

While putting these questions to myself, I slack- 
ened my pace, and fixed my eyes on the great gate, 
which I just perceived. All at once I saw it open, 
and two children appeared at the entrance. Although 
much grown, I recognized them at first sight ; they 
were — the child who was found near the parapet of 
the Louvre, and his young guide. But the dress of 
the latter was greatly changed. His blouse of gray 
cloth was neat, and even spruce, and was fastened 
round the waist by a polished leather belt. He 
wore strong sfioes, and had on a new cloth cap. 

Just at the moment I saw him he held in his 
hand an enormous bunch of lilacs, to which his 
companion was trying to add narcissuses and prim- 
roses. The two children laughed, and parted with 
a friendly good-by. The Duval boy did not go till 
he had seen the other as he turned the corner of 
the street. 

Then I spoke to the latter, and reminded him of 
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our former meeting. He looked at me for a moment 
and then seemed to recollect me. 

" Pardon me if I do not make yoli a bow/* said 
he, merrily, " but I want both my hands for the nose- 
gay Charles has given me." 

" You are, then, become great friends ? " said I. 

"Oh! I should think so,'' said the child. "And 
now my father is rich, too ! " 

"How's that?" 

" Mr. Duval lent hin> a little money ; he has taken 
a shop, where he works on his own account ; and as 
for me, I go to school." 

" Yes," replied I, remarking for the first time the 
cross which decorated his little coat ; " and I see that 
you are a head boy ! " 

" Charles helps me to learn, and so I am come to 
be the first in the class." 

" Are you now going to your lessons ? " 

" Yes, and he has given me some lilacs ; for he has 
a garden where we play together, and where my 
mother can always have flowers." 

" Then it is the same as if it were partly your 
own. 

" So it is ! Ah ! they are good neighbors indeed ! 
But here I am ; good-by, sir." 

He nodded to me with a smile, and disappeared. 

£mile Souvestre. 
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THE PINE AND THE FLAX. 
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Just where the forest ended, grew a pine tree 
taller and more beautiful than all the others in the 
forest, and far away could btf seen its feathery round 
crown, whose soft branches waved so gracefully when 
the wind blew across the plain. 

At the foot of the pine tree the fields of grain 
began. 

Here the farmer sowed seed of many kinds, but 
the flax was sowed nearest the pine. It came up 
beautiful and even, and the pine thought a great 
deal of the slender green thing. 

And the flax stalk raised itself higher and higher, 
and, near the close of summer, it bore a little blue 
helmet on its head. 

" Thou art so beautiful ! " said the tall pine. 

The flax bowed itself low toward the ground, but 
raised itself again so gracefully that it looked all like 
a billowy little sea, with rising and falling waves. 

The flax and the pine often talked to each other, 
and became such great friends that they promised to 
keep each other company always. 
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" What kind of folly is that ? " said the other forest 
trees to the pine. " Do not have anything to do with 
the flax ! It is hardly an ell high, and is so weak 
and feeble. No ; if you must have a friend, choose 
the tall spruce over there, or the birch tree yonder 
on the hill. They are tall and strong, and fit for 

you." 

But the pine would not desert the flax, and did 
not listen to what its forest comradeH^-said. The 
thistle, the burdock, and other small plants around 
there, talked to the flax. 

" Are you crazy to think of the lofty pine ? " said 
they. "Do you think it troubles itself about you? 
It is tall and proud, and the favorite of all the forest 
trees. What can you do for each other ? Children 
of a size play best together. Turn your attention to 
the juniper bush or the raspberry vine, as long as you 
are not so very clever, and content yourself with one 
of us." 

" I shall trust the pine tree," replied the flax. " It 
looks so honorable and faithful, and I am so fond of 
it." And so the pine and the flax did not desert each 
other, whatever was said round about. 

But time passed on. The flax was pulled up, and 
ropes and cloth were made from it. The pine was 
felled, the branches chopped up, and it was carried 
to the city. Still they did not forget each other, 
although neither knew where the other was. 
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RETURN OF THE FISHERMEN. 



Th. Weber. 
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In the city to which the pine was taken, lay a 
large and beautiful ship lately launched into the 
water. On this the pine was erected as a mast, and 
on the highest point waved the flag. But the proud 
mast could not carry the ship forward. 

Then there came a great white cloth; that was 
the sail. It went up after the mast, wrapped itself 
around it, spread itself out like a giant wing, and 
caught the wind on its wide curve. 

The sail was woven of linen that grew out in the 
field on the edge of the wood ; and the friends who 
were so dear to each other clasped each other faith- 
fully. Out over the blue waves and the foaming 
billows they went, to new, beautiful lands and 
unknown places. It was life, it was pleasure, to go 
on united, side by side. 

The wind, who travels with messages around the 
world, flew to the forest, to the thistle, and the bur- 
dock, and told them that the pine and the flax, now 
united, were traveling over the ocean. 

"Who would have believed it?" whispered the 
forest trees. 

" Who could have believed it ? " said the burdock 
and its comrades. 

But the pine and the flax believed it. They be- 
lieved in each other. 

Albbekt Segebstedt. 
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THE SCOTTISH SHEPHERD IN WINTER 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapors dank and dun ; 
When the tired plowman,- dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm. 
Hurling the hail and sleeted rain 
Against the casement's tinkling pane ; 
The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the brake and rocks 
Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 
The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 
Till, dark above and white below. 
Decided drives the flaky snow, 
And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Lpng, with dejected look and whine. 
To leave the hearth the dogs repine ; 
Whistling and cheering them to aid. 
Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 
His flock he gathers and he guides. 
To open downs and mountain sides. 
Where fiercest though the tempest blow, 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 
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The blast that whistles o'er the fells 

Stiffens his locks to icicles; 

Oft he looks back while, streaming far, 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 

Turns patient to the blast again, 

And, facing to the tempest's sweep. 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail. 
Benumbing death is in the gale : 
His paths, his landmarks, all unknown, 
Close to the hut, no more his own, 
Close to the aid he sought in vain. 
The mom may find the stiffened swain : 
The widow sees, at dawning pale. 
His orphans raise their feeble wail; 
And, close beside him in the snow. 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe. 
Couches upon his master's breast. 
And licks his cheek to break his rest. 

Walter Scott. 

I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
Was my dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 
Toil on, poor heart, unceasingly ; 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A truth and noonday light to thee. 

Ellen Sturgis Hooper. 
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Tom and Maggie were on their way to the Round 
Pool, — that wonderful pool, which the floods had 
made a long while ago. No one knew how deep it 
was; and it was mysterious, too, that it should be 
almost a perfect round, framed in with willows and 
tall reeds, so that the water was only to be seen when 
you got close to the brink. 

The sight of the old favorite spot always height- 
ened Tom's good-humor, and he spoke to Maggie in 
the most amicable of whispers, as he opened the 
precious basket and prepared their tackle. He threw 
her line for her, and put the rod into her hand. 

Maggie thought it probable that the small fish 
would come to her hook, and the larger ones to 
Tom's. But she had forgotten all about the fish, and 
was looking dreamily at the glassy water, when Tom 
said, in a loud whisper, " Look, look, Maggie ! " and 
came running to prevent her from snatching her line 
away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual ; but presently Tom drew 
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out her line and brought a large tench bouncing on 
the grass. 

Tom was excited. " Magsie, you little duck ! 
Empty the basket." Maggie was not conscious of 
unusual merit, but it was enough that Tom called 
her Magsie, and was pleased with her. 

There was nothing to mar her delight in the 
whispers and the dreamy silences, when she listened 
to the light dipping sounds of the rising fish, and the 
gentle rustling, as if the willows and the reeds and the 
water had their happy whisperings also. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted 
along and sat down together, with no thought that 
life would ever change much for them ; for they would 
only get bigger and not go to school, and it would 
always be like the holidays ; they would always live 
together and be fond of each other. . . . 

Tom thought people were at a disadvantage who 

hved on any other spot of the globe ; and Maggie, 

when she read about Christiana passing "the river 

over which there is no bridge," always saw the Floss 

between the green pastures by the Great Ash. Life 

did not change for Tom and Maggie ; and yet they 

were not wrong in believing that the thoughts and 

loves of those first years would always make part of 

their lives. 

George Eliot. 
[Abridgment.] 
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THE BOY ARTIST. 
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In the year 1738 there came into the world, in the 
town of Springfield, Pennsylvania, a Quaker infant, 
from whom his parents and neighbors looked for 
wonderful things. 

A famous preacher of the Society of Friends had 
prophesied about little Ben, and foretold that he 
would be one of the most remarkable characters that 
had appeared on earth since the days of Wilham 
Penn. On this account the eyes of many people were 
fixed on the boy. 

Some of his ancestors had won great renown in the 
old wars of England and France ; but it was probably 
expected that Ben would become a preacher, and 
would convert multitudes to the peaceful doctrines of 
the Quakers. Friend West and his wife were thought 
to be very fortunate in having such a son. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years with- 
out doing anything worthy to be told in history. 
But one summer afternoon, in his seventh year, his 
mother put a fan into his hand and bade him keep 
the flies away from the face of a little babe who 
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lay fast asleep in the cradle. She then left the 
room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the buzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence 
to come near the baby's face. When they had all 
flown out of the window, or into distant parts of the 
room, he bent over the cradle, and delighted himself 
with gazing at the sleeping infant. 

It was, indeed, a very pretty sight. The little 
personage in the cradle slumbered peacefully, with its 
waxen hands under its chin, looking as full of bliss- 
ful quiet as if angels were singing lullabies in its ear. 
Indeed, it must have been dreaming about heaven; 
for while Ben stooped over the cradle, the little baby 
smiled. 

"How beautiful she looks!" said Ben to himself. 
" What a pity it is that such a smile should not last 
forever ! " 

Now, Ben, at this period of his life, had never 
heard of that wonderful art by which a look, that 
appears and vanishes in a moment, may be made to 
last for hundreds of years. But, though nobody had 
told him of such ah art, he may be said to have in- 
vented it for himself. 

On a table near at hand there were pens and paper, 
and ink of two colors, black and red. The boy seized 
a pen and a sheet of paper, and, kneeling down beside 
the cradle, began to draw a Ukeness of the infant. 
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While he was busied in this manner, he heard his 
mother's step approaching, and hastily tried to con- 
ceal the paper. 

"Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been doing?" 
inquired his mother, observing marks of confusion in 
his face. 

At first Ben was unwilling to tell ; for he felt as 
if there might be something wrong in stealing the 
baby's face, and putting it upon a sheet of paper. 
However, as his mother insisted, he finally put the 
sketch into her hand, and then hung his head, ex- 
pecting to be well scolded. But when the good lady 
saw what was on the paper, in lines of red and black 
ink, she uttered a scream of surprise and joy. 

" Bless me ! '' cried she. " It is a picture of Uttle 
Sally ! " And then she threw her arms round our 
friend Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly that he 
never afterward was afraid to show his performances 
to his mother. 

As Ben grew older, he was observed to take vast 
delight in looking at the hues and forms of nature. 
For instance, he was greatly pleased with the blue 
violets of spring, the wild roses of summer, and the 
scarlet cardinal flowers of early autumn. 

In the decline of the year, when the woods were 
variegated with all the colors of the rainbow, Ben 
seemed .to .desixe nothirig better than to gaze at them 
from morn till night. The purple and golden clouds 
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of sunset were a joy to him. And he was continually 
endeavoring to draw the figures of trees, men, moun- 
tains, houses, cattle, geese, ducks, and turkeys; with 
a piece of chalk, on barn doors or on the floor. 

In those old times the Mohawk Indians were still 
numerous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party of 
them used to pay a visit to Springfield, because 
the wigwams of their ancestors had formerly stood 
there. These wild men grew fond of little Ben, and 
made him very happy by giving him some of the red 
and yellow paint with which they were accustomed 
to adorn their faces. His mother, too, presented him 
with a piece of indigo. 

Thus he had now three colors, — red, blue, and 
yellow, — and could manufacture green by mixing 
the yellow with the blue. Our friend Ben was over- 
joyed, and doubtless showed his gratitude to the 
Indians by taking their likenesses in the strange 
dresses which they wore, with feathers, tomahawks, 
and bows and arrows. 

But all this time the young artist had no paint 
brushes ; nor were there any to be bought, unless he 
sent to Philadelphia on purpose. However, he was 
a very ingenious boy, and resolved to manufacture 
paint brushes for himself. With this design he laid 
hold upon — what do you think ? Why, upon a re- 
spectable old black cat, which was sleeping quietly 
by the fireside. 
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*^ Puss," said little Ben to the cat, " pray give me 
some of the fur from the tip of thy tail." 

Though he addressed the black cat so civilly, yet 
Ben was determined to have the fur, whether she 
were willing or not. Puss, who had no great zeal 
for the fine arts, would have resisted if she could ; 
but the boy was armed with his mother's scissors, 
and very dexterously clipped off fur enough to make 
a paint brush. 

This was of so much use to him that he applied to 
Madam Puss again and again, until her warm coat of 
fur had become so thin and ragged that she could 
hardly keep comfortable through the winter. 

Poor thing! she was forced to creep close to the 
chimney corner, and eyed Ben with a very rueful 
face. But. Ben considered it more necessary that he 
should have paint brushes than that puss should be 
warm. 

About this period friend West received a visit from 
Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, who 
was likewise a member of the Society of Friends. 
The visitor, on entering the parlor, was surprised to 
see it ornamented with drawings of Indian chiefs, 
and of birds with beautiful plumage, and of wild 
flowers of the forest. Nothing of the kind was 
ever seen before in the habitation of a Quaker 
farmer. 

"Why, friend West," exclaimed the Philadelphia 
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merchant, "what has possessed thee to cover thy 
walls with all these pictures ? Where on earth didst 
thou get them ? " 

Then friend West explained that all these pictures 
were painted by little Ben, with no better materials 
than red and yellow ochre and a piece of indigo, and 
brushes made of the black cat's fur. 

"Verily," said Mr. Pennington, "the boy hath 
wonderful faculty. Some of our friends might look 
upon these matters as vanity; but little Benjamin 
appears to have been born a painter ; and Providence 
is wiser than we are." 

The good merchant patted Benjamin on the head, 
and evidently considered him a wonderful boy. 

When his parents saw how much their son's per- 
formances were admired, they, no doubt, remembered 
the prophecy of the old Quaker preacher respecting 
Ben's future eminence. Yet they could not under- 
stand how he was ever to become a very great and 
useful man merely by making pictures. 

One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington's return 
to Philadelphia, a package arrived at Springfield 
directed to our little friend Ben. 

" What can it possibly be ? " thought Ben, when it 
was put into his hands. "Who can have sent me 
such a great square package as this?" 

On taking off the thick brown paper which envel- 
oped it, behold ! there was a paint box, with a great 
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many cakes of paint, and brushes of various sizes. 
.It was the gift of good Mr. Pennington. 

There were likewise several squares of canvas, 
such as artists use for painting pictures upon, and, 
in addition to all these treasures, some beautiful 
engravings of landscapes. These were the first pic- 
tures that Ben had ever seen, except those of his 
own drawing. 

What a joyful evening was this for the little 
artist ! At bedtime he put the paint box under his 
pillow, and got hardly a wink of sleep ; for all night 
long his fancy was painting pictures in the darkness. 

In the morning he hurried to the garret, and was 
seen no more till the dinner hour ; nor did he give 
himself time to eat more than a mouthful or two of 
food before he hurried back to the garret again. 

The next day, and the next, he was just as busy 
as ever; until at last his mother thought it time 
to ascertain what he was about. She accordingly 
followed him to the garret. 

On opening the door the first object that presented 
itself to her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving 
the last touches to a beautiful picture. He had 
copied portions of two engravings, and made one 
picture out of both, with such admirable skill that 
it was far more beautiful than the originals. The 
grass, the trees, the water, the sky, and the houses 
were all painted in their proper colors. There, too, 
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were the sunshine and the shadow, looking as natural 
as life. 

" My dear child, thou hast done wonders ! " cried 
his mother. The good lady was in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

And well she might be proud of her boy ; for there 
were touches in this picture which old artists, who 
had spent a lifetime in the business, need not have 
been ashamed of. 

Many a year afterward, this wonderful production 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in London. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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The site I had chosen for a shanty was near to a 
little brook, on the top of the main river's bank. In 
fine weather, no situation could be more beautiful ; 
the brook was as clear as crystal, and fell in a small 
cascade into the river, which, broad and deep, ran 
beneath the bank with a swift but smooth current. 

The forest up the river had not been explored above 
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a mile or two ; all beyond was unknown wilderness. 
Some vague rumors of small lakes and beaver dams 
were circulated in the village, but no importance was 
attached to the information; except for the occa- 
sional little torrents with which the rain sometimes 
hastily threatened to extinguish our fires, we had no 
cause to dread inundation. 

The rain still continued to fall incessantly; the 
pools it formed in the hollows of the ground began, 
toward noon, to overflow their banks, and to become 
united. By and by something like a slight current 
was observed passing from one to another ; but think- 
ing only of preserving our fire, we no farther noticed 
this than by occasionally running out of the shanty 
into the shower, and scraping a channel to let the 
water run off into the brook or the river. 

It was hoped that about noon the rain would 
slacken ; but in this we were disappointed. It con- 
tinued to increase, and the ground began to be so 
flooded, while the brook swelled to a river, that we 
thought it might become necessary to shift our tent 
to a higher part of the bank. 

To do this, however, we were reluctant ; for it was 
impossible to encounter the deluge without being 
almost instantly soaked to the skin ; and we had put 
up the shanty with more pains than usual, intending 
it should serve us for a home until our house was 
comfortably furnished. 
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About three o'clock the skies were dreadfully dark- 
ened and overcast. I had never seen such darkness 
while the sun was above the horizon; and still the 
rain continued to descend in cataracts, but at in- 
tervals. No man who had not seen the like would 
credit the description. 

Then a very vivid flash of lightning, followed by 
an instantaneous thunder-peal, lightened up all the 
forest ; and almost in the same moment the rain 
came lavishing along as if the windows of heaven 
were opened ; anon another flash, and a louder peal 
burst upon us, as if the whole forest were rending 
over and around us. 

I drew my helpless and trembling little boys under 
the skirts of my greatcoat. 

Then there was another frantic flash, and the roar 
of the thunder was augmented by the riven trees that 
fell, cloven on all sides in a whirlwind of splinters. 
But though the lightning was more terrible than 
scimitars, and the thunder roared as if the vaults of 
heaven were shaken to pieces and tumbling in, the 
irresistible rain was more appalling than either. 

I pressed my children to my bosom, but I could 
not speak. At the common shanty, where there had 
been for some time an affectation of mirth and 
ribaldry, there was now silence ; at last, as if with 
one accord, all the inhabitants rushed from beloW 
their miserable shed, tore ii into pieces, and ran with . 
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the fragments to a higher ground, crying wildly, 
" The river is rising ! " 

I had seen it swelling for some time, but our 
shanty stood so far above the stream that I had no 
fear it would reach us. Scarcely, however, had the 
axmen escaped from theirs, and planted themselves 
firmly on the crown of the rising ground nearer to 
us, where they were hastily constructing another 
shed, when a tremendous crash and roar was heard 
at some distance in the woods, higher up the 
stream. 

It was so awful — I had almost said omnipotent 
— in the sound, that I started to my feet and shook 
my treasures from me. For a moment the Niagara 
of the river seemed almost to pause — it was but for 
a moment — for, instantly after, the noise of the 
rending of weighty trees, the crashing and the tear- 
ing of the rooted forest rose around. The waters of 
the river, troubled and raging, came hurling with the 
wreck of the woods, sweeping with inconceivable 
fury everything that stood within its scope. A lake 
had burst its banks. 

The sudden rise of the waters soon, however, sub- 
sided ; I saw it ebbing fast, and comforted my terri- 
fied boys. The rain also began to abate. Instead of 
those dreaded sheets of waves which fell upon us as 
if some vast ocean behind the forest were heaving 
over its spray, a thick continued small rain came onj 
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and, about an hour after sunset, streaks and breaks 
in the clouds gave token that the worst was over. 

It was not so, however ; for about the same time a 
stream appeared in the hollow, between the rising 
ground to which the axmen had retired and the 
little knoll on which our shanty stood ; at the same 
time the waters in the river began to swell again. 

The darkness and increasing rage of the river, 
which there was just twilight enough to show was 
rising above the brim of the bank, smote me with 
inexpressible terror. I snatched my children by the 
hand, and rushed forward to join the axmen ; but 
the torrent between us rolled so violently that to 
pass was impossible ; and the river continued to rise. 

I called aloud to the axmen for assistance ; and 
when they heard my desperate cries, they came out 
from the shed, some with burning brands, and others 
with their axes glittering in the flames. But they 
could render no help. 

At last, one man, a fearless backwoodsman, hap- 
pened to observe, by the firelight, a tree on the bank 
of the torrent, which it in some degree overhung, and 
he called to others to join him in making a bridge. 
In the course of a few minutes the tree was laid 
across the stream, and we scrambled over, just as the 
river extinguished our fire and swept our shanty 
away. 

This rescue was in itseU so wonderful, and the 
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scene had been so terrible, that it was some time 
after we were safe before I could ronse myself to 
believe that I was not in the fangs of the nightmare. 
My poor boys clung to me as if still not assured of 
their security, and I wept upon their necks in the 
ecstasy of an unspeakable passion of anguish and 
joy. John Galt. 

THE CHILD-MUSICIAN. 

He had, played for his lordship's levee, 
He had played for her ladyship's whim, 

Till the poor little head was heavy. 
And the poor little brain would swim. 

And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright. 

And they said — too late — " He is weary ! 
He shall rest for, at least, to-night ! " 

But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained corS breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 

'Twas the string of his violoncello. 

And they heard him stir in his bed : — 

" Make room for a tired little fellow. 

Kind God ! " — was the last that he said. 

Austin Dobson. 
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GULLIVER AND THE GIANT MONKEY. 
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[Lemuel Gulliver, on his wonderful travels, has reached a country 
called Brobdingnag. Everything is on an enormous scale, so that, to 
the eyes of the inhabitants, the traveller appears no larger than a 
very small doll appears to us. Gulliver's lodgings are two wooden 
boxes.] 

The greatest danger I ever underwent in that 
kingdom was from a monkey who belonged to one of 
the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked 
me up in her closet while she went somewhere upon 
business or a visit. 

The weather being very warm, the closet window 
was left open, as well as the windows and the door 
of my bigger box, in which I usually lived because of 
its largeness and conveniency. 

As I sat quietly meditating at my table, I heard 
something bounce in at the closet window, and skip 
about from one side to the other. Although I was 
much alarmed, yet I ventured to look out, but not 
stirring from my seat ; and then I saw this frolicsome 
animal frisking and leaping up and down, till at last 
he came to my box, which he seemed to view with 
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great pleasure and curiosity, peeping in at the door 
and at every window. 

I retreated to the farther corner of my room, or 
box ; but the monkey, looking in at every side, put 
me into such a fright that I wanted presence of 
mind to conceal myself under the bed, as I might 
easily have done. 

After some time spent in peeping, grinning, and 
chattering, he at last espied me, and reaching one of 
his paws in at the door, as a cat does when she plays 
with a mouse, although I often shifted place to avoid 
him, he at length caught hold of the lappet of my 
coat, and dragged me out. 

He took me in his right forefoot and held me as a 
nurse does a child, just as I have seen the same sort 
of creature do with a kitten, in Europe ; and when I 
offered to struggle, he squeezed me so hard that I 
thought it more prudent to submit. 

In these diversions he was interrupted by a noise 
at the closet door, as if somebody were opening it ; 
whereupon he leaped suddenly up to the window at 
which he had come, in, and thence upon the leads and 
gutters, walking upon three legs, and holding me in 
the fourth, till he clambered up to the roof that was 
next to ours. 

I heard Glumdalclitch give a shriek at the moment 
he was carrying me out. The poor girl was almost 
distracted. That quarter of the palace was all in an 
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uproar; the servants ran for ladders. The monkey 
was seen by hundreds in the court, sitting upon the 
lidge of the building, holding me like a baby in one 
of his fore paws. 

At this many of the rabble below could not forbear 
laughing ; neither do I think they justly ought to be 
blamed, for without question, the sight was ridiculous 
enough to everybody but myself. 

Some of the people threw up stones, hoping to 
drive the monkey down; but this was strictly for- 
bidden, or else very probably my brains had been 
dashed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and mounted by 
several men. The monkey observing this, and find- 
ing himself almost encompassed, and not being able to 
make speed enough with his three legs, let me drop 
on a ridge tile, and made his escape. 

Here I sat for some time, three hundred yards 
from the ground, expecting every moment to be 
blown down by the wind, or to fall by my own giddi- 
ness, and come timibling from the ridge to the eaves ; 
but an honest lad, one of my nurse's footmen, climbed 
up, and, putting me into his breeches pocket, brought 

me down safe. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Dare to be true ; nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

George Herbert. 
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JACK'S RESCUE. 



genial expiration opportunity 

agility authority jealousy 

gratify youthful deliverer 

audible • musquash exhaustion 

It was the last day of the spring term of school. 
With Jack this meant the end of his opportunity of 
going to school. What he should learn hereafter he 
must learn by himself. The money was nearly out, 
and he must go to work. 

The last day of school meant also the expiration 
of the master's authority. The last day of school 
had no to-morrow to be afraid of. Hence, Pewee 
and his friends proposed to square accounts with 
Jack Dudley, whom they hated for being the best 
scholar, and for having outwitted them more than 
once. 

It was on the first day of June that the school 
ended, and Mr. Williams bade his pupils good-by. 
The warm sun had by this time brought the waters 
of the Ohio to a temperature that made bathing 
pleasant, and when the school closed, all the boys, 
delighted with liberty, rushed to the river for a good 
swim together. In that genial climate one can re- 
main in the water for hours at a time, and boys 
become swimmers at an early age. 
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Just below the village a raft was moored, and 
from this the youthful swimmers were soon diving 
into the deep waters like frogs. Every boy who 
could perform any feat of agility displayed it. One 
would turn a somersault in the water, and then dive 
from one side of the raft to another ; one could float 
and another could swim on his back, while a third 
was learning to tread water. 

Some were fond of diving toes downward ; others 
took "headers." The little fellows who could not 
swim kept on the inside of the great raft and paddled 
about with the aid of slabs used for floats. Jack, 
who had lived for years on the banks of the Wildcat 
River, could swim and dive like a musquash. 

Mr. Williams, the teacher, felt lonesome at saying 
good-by to his school ; and to keep the boys company 
as long as possible, he strolled down to the bank and 
sat on the grass watching the bathers below him. 

Riley and Pewee had their plans arranged. When 
Jack should get his clothes on, they intended to pitch 
him off the raft for a good wetting, and thus gratify 
their long-hoarded jealousy. 

When at length Jack had enjoyed the water 
enough, he came out and was about to begin dressing. 
Pewee and Riley were close at hand, already dressed 
and prepared to give Jack a farewell ducking. 

But just at that moment there came from the 
other end of the raft, and from the spectators on the 
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bank, a wild, confused ciy, and all turned to hearken. 
Harry Weathenrane's younger brother, whose name 
was Andrew Jackson, could not swim. In dressing, 
he had stepped too fsLT backward and gone off 
the raft. He uttered a despairing and terrified 
scream, struck out wildly and blindly, and went 
down. 

All up and down the raft and up and down the 
bank there went up a cry, "Andy is drowning!" 
while everybody looked for somebody else to save 
hiuL The schoolmaster was sitting on the bank, 
and saw the accident. He quickly slipped off his 
boots; but then he stopped, for Jack had already 
started on a splendid run down that long raft. 

The confused and terrified boys made a path for 
him quickly, as he came on at more than the 
tremendous speed he had always shown in games. 
He did not stop to leap, but ran full tilt off the raft, 
falling upon the drowning boy and carrying him 
completely under water with him. 

Nobody breathed dimng the two seconds that Jack, 
under water, struggled to get a good hold of Andy 
and to keep Andy from disabling him by his blind 
grappling of Jack's limbs. 

When at length Jack's head came above water, 
there was an audible sigh of relief from all the on- 
lookers. But the danger was not over. 

" Let go my arms, Andy ! " cried Jack. " You'll 
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drown both of us if you hold on that way. If you 
don't let go, I'll strike you." 

Jack knew that it was sometimes necessary to 
stun a drowning person before you could save him, 
when he persisted in clutching his deliverer. But 
poor frightened Andy let go of Jack's arms at last. 
Jack was already exhausted with swimming, and he 
had great difficulty in dragging the little fellow to 
the raft, where Will Riley and Pewee Rose pulled 
him out of the water. 

But now, while all were giving attention to the 
rescued Andy, there occurred with Jack one of those 
events which people call a cramp. The heart insists 
on resting, the consciousness grows dim, the will- 
power flags, and the strong swimmer sinks. 

Nobody was regarding Jack, who first found him- 
self unable to make even an effort to climb on the 
raft ; then his hold on its edge relaxed, and he slowly 
sank out of sight. Pewee saw his sinking condition 
first, and cried out, as did Riley and all the rest, 
doing nothing to save Jack, but running up and 
down the raft in a vain search for a rope or a pole. 

The schoolmaster, having seen that Andy was 
brought out Httle worse for his fright and the water 
he had swallowed, was about to put on his boots 
when this new alarm attracted his attention to Jack 
Dudley. Instantly he threw off his coat and was 
bounding down the steep bank, along the plank to 
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the raft, and then along the raft to where Jack had 
sunk entirely out of sight. 

Mr. Williams leaped headfirst into the water and 
made what the boys afterward called a splendid 
dive. Once under water he opened his eyes and 
looked about for Jack. 

At last he came up, drawing after him the uncon- 
scious and apparently lifeless form of Jack, who was 
taken from the water by the boys. 

The teacher dispatched two boys to bring Dr. 
Lanham, while he set himself to restore consciousness 
by producing artificial breathing. 

It was some time after Dr. Lanham's arrival that 

Jack fully regained his consciousness, when he was 

carried home by the strong arms of Bob HoUiday, 

Will Riley, and Pewee, in turn. 

Edward Eggleston. 

[From "The Hoosier Schoolboy." Copyright, 1896, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.] 

THE CRA.B OF THE CORAL ISLANDS. 

cocoanut cocoons imitate 

lizards insects fiber 

unique beetles proboscis 

fashion shelter moisten 

Sea birds come to the coral island, and rest and 
build ; and seeds are floated thither from far lands ; 
and among them almost always is the cocoanut^ 
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which loves to grow by the seashore, and groves of 
cocoa pahn grow upon the lonely isle. 

Then, perhaps, trees and bushes are drifted thither 
before the trade wind ; and entangled in their roots 
are seeds of other plants, and eggs or cocoons of 
insects. And so a few flowers and a few butterflies 
and beetles set up for themselves upon the new land. 

And then a bird or two, caught in the storm and 
blown to sea, finds shelter in the cocoa grove ; and 
BO a little new world is set up, in which — you must 
remember always — there are no four-footed beasts, 
nor snakes, nor lizards, nor frogs, nor any animals 
that cannot cross the sea. 

And on some of those islands they may live — 
indeed, there is reason to believe they have lived — 
so long that some of them have changed their forms ; 
till upon some of them you find such strange and 
unique creatures as the famous cocoanut crab, which 
learned men call Birgus latro. 

A great crab he is, that walks upon the tips of his 
toes a foot above ground. 

And because he has nothing to eat but cocoanuts 
or at least they are the best thing he can find — 
cocoanuts he has learned to eat, and after a fashion 
it would puzzle you to imitate. 

Some say that he climbs up the stems of the cocoa 
palms, and pulls the fruit down for himself; but 
that, it seems, he does not usually do. 
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What he does is this : when he finds a fallen cocoa- 
nut, he begins tearing away the thick husk and fiber 
with his strong claws, and he knows perfectly well 
which end to tear it from; namely, from the end where 
the eyeholes are, — which you call the monkey's face, 
— out of one of which, you know, the young cocoanut 
would burst forth. 

And when he has got to the eyeholes, he hammers 
through one of them with the point of his heavy 
claw. So far, so good : but how is he to get the meat 
out? 

He cannot put his claw in. He has no proboscis 
like a butterfly to insert and suck with. He is as 
far off from his dinner as the fox was when the stork 
offered him a feast in a long-necked jar. 

What, then, do you think he does ? He turns him- 
self round, puts in a pair of his hind pincers, which 
are very slender, and with them scoops the meat 
out of the cocoanut, and so puts his dinner into his 
mouth with his hind feet. 

And even the cocoanut husk he does not waste; 
for he lives in deep burrows which he makes, like a 
rabbit; and being a luxurious crab, and liking to 
sleep soft in his hard shell, he lines them with a 
quantity of the cocoanut fiber, picked out clean and 
fine, just as if he were going to make cocoanut 
matting of it. 

And being also a clean crab, he goes down to the 
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sea every night to have his bath and moisten his 
gills; and so he lives happy all his days, and gets 
so fat in his old age that he carries in his body 
nearly a quart of pure oil. 

That is the history of the cocoanut crab. 

And if any one tells me that the crab acts only on 
what is called "instinct," but does not think and 
reason, though of course not in words as you and I 
do, then I shall be inclined to say that that person 
does not think nor reason either. 

Charles Kingsley. 



DAFFODILS. 



I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
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The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth to me the show had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; • 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wobdswobth. 



THE SONG OF PIPPA. 

The year's at the spring. 
And day's at the mom ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hillside's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The siiail's on the thorn : 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world. 

EoBEBT Browning. 
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A DOG OF OLD ROME. 

Tiber 
Romans 
chief 
plot 

It happened that a plot against the emperor Nero 
had been discovered, and the chief conspirator had 
been put to death, together with some of his servants. 

One of these men had a dog of which he was very 
fond; and from the moment the man was thrown 
into prison, the dog could not be persuaded to move 
away from the door. 
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At last there came a day when the man suffered 
the cruel death common in Rome for such offense^. 
He was thrown down a steep flight of stairs, and his 
neck was broken by the fall. ■ 

A crowd of Romans had gathered round the place 
of execution, in order to see the sight, and in the 
midst of them all the dog managed to reach his 
master's side, and he lay there howling piteously. 

Then one of the crowd, moved with pity, threw 
to the dog a piece of meat ; but he only took it and 
laid it across his master's mouth. 

By and by the men came for the body in order to 
throw it into the river Tiber. Even then the dog 
followed and swam after it, and held it up and tried 
to bring it to land; and the people came out in 
multitudes from the houses round about to see what 
it was to be faithful unto death — and beyond it. 

Pliny. 
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Nor must we forget the sudden changing seasons 
of the northern clime. There is no long and linger- 
ing spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one by one ; 
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no long and lingering autumn, pompous with many- 
colored leaves and the glow of Indian summers. 

But winter and summer are wonderful, and pass 
into each other. The quail has hardly ceased piping 
in the corn when winter, from the folds of trailing 
clouds, sows broadcast over the land snow, icicles, 
and rattling hail. The days wane apace. Erelong 
the sun hardly rises above the horizon, or does not 
rise at all. 

The moon and the stars shine through the day; 
only at noon they are pale and wan, and in the 
southern sky a red fiery glow, as of sunset, bums 
along the horizon, and then goes out. 

And pleasantly under the silver moon, and under 
the silent, solemn stars, ring the heels of the skaters 
on the frozen sea, and voices, and the sound of bells. 

And now the northern lights begin to bum; 
faintly at first, like sunbeams , playing in the waters 
of the blue sea. Then a soft crimson glow tinges 
the heavens. There is a blush on the cheek of 
night. The colors come and go, and change from 
crimson to gold, from gold to crimson. 

The snow is stained with rosy light. Twofold 
from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery sword; 
and a broad band passes athwart the heavens like a 
summer sunset. Soft purple clouds come sailing 
over the sky, and through their vapory folds the 
winking stars shine as white as silver. 
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And now the glad, leafy midsummer, full of blos- 
soms and the song of nightingales, is come. Saint 
John has taken the flowers and festival of heathen 
Balder; and in every village there is a May-pole 
fifty feet high, with wreaths and roses and ribbons 
streaming in the wind, and a noisy weathercock on 
top, to tell the village whence the wind cometh and 
whither it goeth. 

The sun does not set till ten o'clock at night ; and 
the children are at play in the streets an hour later. 
The windows and the doors are all open, and you 
may sit and read till midnight without a candle. 

Oh, how beautiful is the summer night, which is 
not night, but a sunless yet unclouded day, descend^ 
ing upon earth with dews, and shadows, and refresh- 
ing coolness ! 

How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which like 
a silver clasp unites to-day with yesterday ! 

How beautiful the silent hour when Morning and 
Evening sit together, hand in hand, beneath the 
starless sky of midnight! 

From the church tower in the public square the 
bell tolls the hour, with a soft musical chime; and 
the watchman, whose watch-tower is the belfry, 
blows a blast on his horn for each stroke of the 
hammer. 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
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The fighting at once began. It was a beautiful 
September morning, and the red and yellow foliage 
of the woods shone in the sunshine. 

The Indians advanced with loud yells, firing as 
they came ; and the fire was returned from the fort, 
where each one picked out his man and took dead 
aim, in order not to waste powder. 

A number of the savages were killed, and they saw 
that nothing could be done by fighting in that man- 
ner. A party of them, therefore, rushed up close to 
the fort, and endeavored to thrust their guns through 
holes in the logs and fire at the whites. 

But this was an unfortunate attempt. The whites 
killed nearly all the attacking party, and then the 
whole army of Indians fell back, yelling, into the woods. 

The men in the fort now held a consultation. 
They knew too much about Indians to believe that 
they were going to give up the struggle. Their 
retreat into the woods, they felt sure, was only make- 
believe, and they would probably make another at- 
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this, but found to their great dismay that scarcely 
any gunpowder was left in the fort. They had for- 
gotten the keg of powder in one of the houses near. 

What was to be done? They must have more 
powder or they could not fight, and they and the 
women and children would all be murdered. The 
only thing to do was to try and get the keg which 
had been left behind ; but this would be almost cer- 
tain death to anybody who attempted it. 

The house in which the keg was, stood only about 
sixty yards from the gate of the fort ; but they knew 
that although they could not see the Indians, they 
were on the watch. As soon as a man left the fort 
he would probably be killed before he had gone ten 
yards ; but they had to have the powder, and some- 
body must run the risk. 

Colonel Shepard told his men exactly how the case 
was. He would not order any man to go and get the 
powder, he said, as the Indians were almost sure to 
kill him ; but if any one chose to volunteer — that is, 
to offer to go himself — he would accept his offer. 

At this three or four young men and boys stepped 
forward, and said they were willing to go. But the 
colonel replied that he could not spare three or four 
men — there were too few in the fort. One would 
do, and they must agree among themselves which one 
it was to be. 
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This caused quite a dispute. One said he would go, 
but another said he would go ; and they went on dis- 
puting and losing time, until there was danger that 
the Indians would renew the attack before any ar- 
rangement could be made. 

At this moment a young lady among the women 
in the fort came forward and said she was ready to 
go. Her name was Elizabeth Zane, and she had just 
come from a boarding-school in Philadelphia, where 
she had gone to be educated. This made her brave 
offer all the more remarkable, as she had not been 
trained up in the fearless life of the border ; so you 
will see that she must have been a noble girl. 

Of course the men would not hear of such a thing. 
It was their place, they said, to expose their lives, not 
the place of women or girls ; but Elizabeth went on 
urging that she ought to be allowed to go. 

She was told that she would almost certainly be 
killed, and therefore a man ought to go for the pow- 
der. But this, she said, was the very reason why she 
offered herself. They could not spare a mariy as they 
had so few, and the loss of a girl would not amount 
to much. And so, at length, they reluctantly agreed 
that she should go for the keg of gunpowder. 

When Ehzabeth Zane ran out from the fort, a few 
straggling Indians were observed dodging about 
among the log houses of the town, which stood about 
three or four hundred yards east of the fort. They 
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saw the girl, for the people in the stockade observed 
them lookmg at her; but for some reason they did 
not fire at her. Why they did not, it is difficult 
to say. 

They may have supposed she was only running to 
the house to get her clothes, or a hair-brush, or some 
other article which girls like to have; and as the 
Indians loved fun under all their cruelty, they may 
have laughed to see the young lady running, with her 
skirts flying behind her, toward the house. 

It was just as likely, however, that they thought it 
would be only throwing away a load of gunpowder to 
fire at a girl, who was of no use to anybody. As they 
felt certain that they should take the fort, they could 
easily kill her afterward by dashing her brains out 
with a tomahawk. So they quietly looked at her as 
she ran across to the house, and not a shot was fired 
at her. 

As they were so anxious to capture Fort Henry, it 
would have been better for them to have killed that 
girl, for she was destined to save it. 

She hastened into the house, found the keg of gun- 
powder — which was probably small — and holding 
her precious load close to her breast, darted out again, 
and ran with it in the direction of the fort. 

As she ran the Indians saw her, and understood 
what she had come for. Uttering a wild yeU, they 
leveled their guns and sent a shower of bullets at 
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her, but all flew wide of the mark. They whistled to 
the right and left, but did not strike her ; and with 
the keg still hugged to her bosom, she reached the 
fort, and the gate closed as the bullets buried them- 
selves in the thick panels behind her. 

A weak girl had thus saved a dozen men and their 
wives and children. It was a brave act, and Ameri- 
cans should never forget to honor the name of Eliza- 
beth Zane. John Esten Cookb. 



MARJORIE'S ALMANAC. 

Robins in the tree-tops, 

Blossoms in the grass ; 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass ; 
Sudden little breezes; 

Showers of silver dew ; 
Black bough and bent twig 

Budding out anew ; 
Pine tree and willow tree, 

Fringed elm, and larch, — 
Don't you think that May-time's 

Pleasanter than March ? 

Apples in the orchard. 
Mellowing one by one ; 

Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun ; 
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Roses faint with sweetness ; 

Lilies, fair of face ; 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 

Haunting every place ; 
Lengths of golden simshine ; 

Moonlight bright as day, — 
Don't you think that Summer's 

Pleasanter than May ? 

Roger in the corn-patch. 

Whistling negro songs ; 
Pussy by the hearth-side 

Romping with the tongs ; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 

Bursting through the rind ; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 

Rustling down the wind ; 
Mother " doin' peaches " 

All the afternoon, — 
Don't you think that Autumn's 

Pleasanter than June ? 

Little fairy snowflakes 

Dancing in the flue ; 
Old Mr. Santa Glaus, 

What is keeping you ? 
Twilight and firelight; 

Shadows come and go ; 
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Merry chime of sleigh-bells 
Tinkling through the snow ; 

Mother knitting stockings 
(Pussy's got the ball !) — 

Don't you think that Winter's 
Pleasanter than all ? 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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Many years ago there stood, at the southeastern 
corner of the square of the Bastille, an enormous 
plaster cast of an elephant. 

It was forty feet high, constructed of carpentry and 
masonry, bearing on its back a castle, once painted 
green by some plasterer, now painted black by the 
weather and time. 

In that deserted and uncovered corner of the square 
the wide forehead of this colossus, its trunk, its tusks, 
its enormous back, and its four legs like columns, pro- 
duced at night a surprising and terrible outline. 

It stood in its corner, gloomy, crumbling away, siur- 
rounded by rotten palings. It was to this comer of 
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the square, scarcely lighted by the reflection of a dis- 
tant oil lamp, that the boy Gavroche led two children. 

On coming near the colossus Gavroche, knowing 
the effect which the infinitely great can produce upon 
the infinitely little, said, ^^ Don't be frightened, little 
chaps ! " 

Then he passed through a gap in the palings into 
the inclosure surrounding the elephant, and helped 
the two boys through the breach. 

They followed without a word, somewhat fright- 
ened, but confiding in the little Providence in rags 
who had given them bread and promised a resting 
place. 

A ladder, employed by some workmen in the square, 
was lying along the palings. Gavroche raised it with 
singular vigor and placed it against one of the ele- 
phant's fore legs. 

At a point where the ladder ended, a sort of black 
hole could be distinguished in the body of the colossus. 
Gavroche pointed out the ladder and the hole, and 
said to his guests, " Mount and enter." 

The two little boys looked at each other in terror. 

" You are frightened, young ones ! " exclaimed Gav- 
roche ; and added, " You shall see." 

He clung around the elephant's wrinkled leg, and 
in a minute, without deigning to employ the ladder, 
he reached the hole, entered it like a lizard gliding 
into a crevice, and a moment afterwards the boys saw 
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his face like a livid spot at the edge of the hole, 
which was full of darkness. 

" Well," he cried, " come up, my blessed babes; you 
will see how snug it is. Come up, you," he said, 
addressing the elder of the two. " I will hold your 
hand." 

The little boys nudged each other, for Gavroche 
both frightened and reassured them ; and then, it was 
raining very hard. The elder boy ventured, and the 
younger, seeing his brother going up, and himself left 
alone between the feet of the great beast, felt greatly 
inclined to cry ; but he did not dare. '^ 

'^ Don't be frightened ! that's it ! keep on moving ! 
set your foot there ; now your hand here ; bravo ! " 

When he was within reach, Gavroche quickly and 
powerfully seized him by the arm and drew him 
through the crevice. 

" Swallowed ! " he exclaimed. " Now," he added, 
" wait for me. Pray sit down, sir." 

Leaving the hole as he had entered it, he slid down 
the elephant's tnmk with the agility of a squirrel, 
seized the younger boy round the waist and planted 
him on the ladder. Then he began ascending behind 
him, shouting to the elder boy, " I'll push and you 
pull." 

In a twinkling the little fellow was pushed up, 
dragged, pulled, drawn through the hole before he 
knew where he was; and Gavroche, entering after 
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him, kicked away the ladder, which fell on the grass, 
and clapping his hands, shouted, — 

" Hurrah for General Lafayette ! " This explosion 
over, he said, " Boys, you are in my house." 

Gavroche was, in fact, at home. Unexpected util- 
ity of the useless ! This huge moldering monument 
had become a shelter for a street boy. Many who 
passed by the Elephant of the Bastille would cast at 
it a contemptuous glance and say, "Of what use is 
this great ugly thing?" That great thing had its 
use. It served to save from cold, from frost, from 
rain, to preserve from sleeping in the mud and the 
snow, a little fatherless, motherless boy, without bread 
or shelter. , Victor Hugo. 

[Translated and adapted 
by M. C. Pyle.] 



TO A THRUSH SINGING IN JANUARY. 

Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough, 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain: 
See aged Winter, mid his surly reign. 

At thy blithe carol clears his furrowed brow. 

So in lone Poverty's dominion drear 
Sits meek Content, with light unanxious heart, 
Welcomes the rapid moments, bids them part, 

Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear. 
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I thank thee, Author of this opening day ! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds yon orient skies! 

Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys. 
What wealth could never give nor take away ! 

Yet come, thou child of Poverty and Care; 
The mite high Heaven bestowed, that mite with 
thee I'll share. 

Egbert Burns. 



MUSIC-LOVING BEARS. 
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We were going to mill, father and I and Lyte 
Howard, in Oregon, about forty years ago, with ox- 
teams. We had a dozen or two bags of wheat 
threshed with a flail and winnowed with a wagon 
cover, and were camped for the night by the Calipoola 
River; for it took two days to reach the mill. 

Lyte got out his fiddle, keeping his gun, of course, 
close at hand. 

Pretty soon the oxen came down, came very close, 
so close that they almost put their cold, moist noses 
against the backs of our necks, as we sat there on the 
ox-yokes or reclined on our blankets around the crac- 
kling pine-log fire and listened to the wild, sweet strains 
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that swept down and up till the very tree-tops seemed 
to dance and quiver with delight. 

Then suddenly father seemed to feel the presence 
of something or somebody strange, and I felt it too. 
But the fiddler felt, heard, saw nothing but the divine, 
wild melody that made the very pine-trees dance and 
quiver to their tips. It is strange how a man — I 
mean the natural man — will feel a presence long 
before he hears it or sees it. 

Father got up, turned about, put me behind him — 
as an animal will put its young — and peered back and 
down, through the dense tangle of the deep river bank, 
to the water's edge ; then he reached around and drew 
me to him with his left hand, pointing between the 
oxen sharp down the bank with his right forefinger. 

A bear! two bears! and another coming; one 
already more than halfway across on the great mossy 
log that lay above the deep, sweeping waters of the 
Calipoola; and Lyte kept on, and the wild, sweet 
music leaped up and swept through the delighted and 
dancing boughs above. 

Then father reached back to the fire and thrust a 
long, burning bough deeper into the dying embers, and 
the glittering sparks leaped and laughed and danced 
and swept out and up and up, as if to companion with 
the stars. 

Then Lyte knew. He did not hear, he did not see, 
he only felt ; but the fiddle forsook his fingers and his 
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chin in a second^ and his gun was to his face with the 
muzzle thrust down between the oxen. 

And then my father's gentle hand reached out, lay 
on that long, black, Kentucky rifle barrel, and it 
dropped down, slept once more at the fiddler's side ; 
and again the melodies; and the very stars came 
down, believe me, to listen, for they never seemed 
so big and so close before. 

The bears sat down on their haunches at last, and 
one of them kept opening his mouth and putting out 
his red tongue, as if he really wanted to taste the 
music. Every now and then one of them would lift 
up a paw and gently tap the ground, as if to keep 
time with the music. And both my papa and Lyte 
said next day that those bears really wanted to 
dance. . . . 

The moon came up by and by, and the chin of the 
weary fiddler sank lower and lower, till all was still. 
The oxen lay down and ruminated, with their noses 
nearly against us. Then the coal-black bears melted 
away before the milk-white moon, and we slept there, 
with the sweet breath of the cattle, like incense, upon 

us. CiNCINNATUS HiNER MiLLER. 

[ Abridgment from '* True Bear Stories." Used by 
courtesy of Band, McNally and Company.] 
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THE TWO GIFTS. 
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" Mother, I'm going to work Mr. Laurence a pair 
of slippers. He is so kind to me, I must thank him, 
and I don't know any other way. May I do it?" 
asked Beth. 

*^Yes, dear. It will please him very much, and 
be a nice way of thanking him. The girls will help 
you about them, and I will pay for the making," 
replied Mrs. March, — who took peculiar pleasure in 
granting Beth's requests, because she so seldom asked 
anything for herself. 

After many serious discussions with Meg and Jo, 
the pattern was chosen, the materials bought, and 
the slippers begun. A cluster of grave yet cheerful 
pansies, on a deep purple ground, was pronounced 
very appropriate and pretty ; and Beth worked away 
early and late, with occasional lifts over the hard 
parts. 

She was a nimble little needlewoman, and the 
slippers were finished before any one got tired of 
them. 

Then she wrote a very short, simple note, and, 
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with Laurie's help, got them smuggled on to the 
study table before the old gentleman was up. 

When the excitement was over, Beth waited to see 
what would happen. All that day passed, and a part 
of the next, before any acknowledgment arrived, 
and she was beginning to fear she had offended her 
crotchety friend. On the afternoon of the second 
day, she went out to do an errand, and give poor 
Joanna, the invalid doll, her daily exercise. 

As she came up the street, on her return, she saw 
three, yes, four, heads popping in and out of the 
parlor windows, and several hands were waved, and 
several joyful voices screamed : " Here's a letter from 
the old gentleman ! Come quick and read it ! " 
"0 Beth, he's sent you — " began Amy, gesticu- 
lating with unseemly energy ; but she got no farther, 
for Jo quenched her by slamming down the window. 

Beth hurried on, in a flutter of suspense. At the 
door her sisters seized her and bore her to the parlor 
in a triumphal procession, all pointing, and all saying 
at once, " Look there ! look there ! " 

Beth did look, and turned pale with delight and 
surprise ; for there stood a little cabinet piano, with 
a letter lying on the glossy lid, directed, like a sign- 
board, to '' Miss Elizabeth March." 

" For me ? " gasped Beth, holding on to Jo, and 
feeling as if she should tumble down, it was such an 
overwhelming thing altogether. 
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** Yes ; all for you, my precious ! Isn't it splendid 
of him ? Don't you think he is the dearest old man 
in the world? Here's the key in the letter. We 
didn't open it, but we are djdng to know what he 
says," cried Jo, hugging her sister, and offering the 
note. 

" You read it ! I can't, I feel so queer ! Oh, it is 
too lovely ! " and Beth hid her face in Jo's apron, 
quite upset by her present. 




Jo opened the paper, and began to laugh, for the 
first words she saw were : — 

" Miss March : 

" Dear Madam, — " 
"How nice it sounds! I wish some one would 
write to me so ! " said Amy, who thought the old- 
fashioned address very elegant. 

**^I have had many pairs of slippers in my life, 
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but I have never had any that suited me so well as 
yours/ " contmued Jo. " ' Heart's-ease is my favor- 
ite flower, and these will always remind me of the 
gentle giver. I like to pay my debts ; so you will 
allow "the old gentleman" to send you something 
which once belonged to the little granddaughter he 
lost. 

" ' With hearty thanks and best wishes, I remain 
" ' Your grateful friend and humble servant, 

"'James Laurence.'" 

"There, Beth, that's an honor to be proud of , I'm 
sure ! Laurie told me how fond Mr. Laurence used 
to be of the child who died, and how he kept all her 
little things carefully. Just think, he's given you 
her piano! That comes of having blue eyes and 
loving music," said Jo, trying to soothe Beth, who 
trembled, and looked more excited than she had ever 
been before. 

"See the cimning brackets to hold candles, and 
the nice green silk, puckered up, with a gold rose in 
the middle, and the pretty rack and stool, all com- 
plete," added Meg, opening the instrument and dis- 
playing its beauties. 

" ^ Your humble servant, James Laurence ' ; only 
think of his writing that to you ! I'll tell the girls. 
They'll think it is splendid," said Amy, much im- 
pressed by the note. 
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" Try it, honey. Let's hear the sound of the baby- 
pianny/' said Hannah, who always took a share in 
the family joys and sorrows. 

So Beth tried it ; and every one pronounced it the 
most remarkable piano ever heard. It evidently had 
been newly tuned and put in apple-pie order. But, 
perfect as it was, I think the real charm of it lay in 
the happiest of all happy faces which leaned over it, 
as Beth lovingly touched the beautiful black and 
white ivory keys and pressed the bright pedals. 

" You'll have to go and thank him," said Jo, by 
way of a joke ; for the idea of the child's really going 
never entered her head. 

" Yes, I mean to. I guess I'll go now, before I get 
frightened thinking about it." And, to the utter 
amazement of the assembled family, Beth walked 
deliberately down the garden, through the hedge, 
and in at the Laurences' door. 

They would have been still more amazed if they 
had seen what Beth did afterward. If you will 
believe me, she went and knocked at the study door 
before she gave herself time to think ; and when a 
gruff voice called out, " Come in ! " she did go in, 
right up to Mr. Laurence, who looked quite taken 
aback, and held out her hand, saying, with a small 
quaver in her voice, "I came to thank you, sir, 
for — " but she didn't finish; for he looked so 
friendly that she forgot her speech, and only remem- 
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ing till night ; swallows and martins skimmed twit- 
tering about the eaves ; and rows of pigeons — some 
with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, 
some with their heads turned under their wings or 
buried in their bosoms, and others cooing and bowing 
about their dames — were enjoying the sunshine on 
the roof. 

A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in 
an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks ; 
regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the farm- 
yard, and guinea fowls fretting about it, like ill- 
tempered housewives, with their peevish, discon- 
tented cry. 

Before the bam door strutted the gallant cock, 
that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine 
gentleman, clapping his burnished wings, and crow- 
ing in the pride and gladness of his heart ; sometimes 
tearing up the earth with his feet, and then gen- 
erously calling his ever hungry family of wives and 
children to enjoy the rich morsel which he had dis- 
covered. 

It was one of those spacious farmhouses, with high- 
ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style 
handed down from the first Dutch settlers ; the low 
projecting eaves forming a piazza in front, capable of 
being closed in bad weather. Under this were himg 
flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets 
for fishing in the neighboring river. 
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Benches were built along the sides, for summer 
use ; and a great spinning wheel at one end, and a 
chum at the other, showed the various uses to which 
this important porch might be devoted. 

From this piazza the wondering Ichabod entered 
the hall, which formed the center of the mansion and 
the place of usual residence. Here rows of resplen- 
dent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. 

In one comer stood a huge bag of wool ready to be 
spun; in another a quantity of linsey-woolsey just 
from the loom ; ears of Indian corn, and strings of 
dried apples and peaches, himg in gay festoons along 
the walls, mingled with the gaud of red peppers. 
A door left ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, 
where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany 
tables shone like mirrors; andirons, with their 
accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened from their 
covert of asparagus tops; mock oranges and conch 
shells decorated the mantelpiece ; strings of various 
colored birds' eggs were suspended above it ; a great 
ostrich egg was hung from the center of the room, 
and a corner cupboard, knowingly left open, displayed 
immense treasures of old silver and well-mended china. 

Washington Irving. 
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EVENING. 

The evening comes, the fields are still. 
The tinkle of the thirsty rill. 
Unheard all day, ascends again ; 
Deserted is the half-mown plain. 
Silent the swaths ! the ringing wain. 
The mower s cry, the dog's alarms. 
All housed within the sleeping farms ! 
The business of the day is done, 
The last-left haymaker is gone. 
And from the thyme upon the height 
And from the elder-blossom white 
And pale dog-roses in the hedge, 
And from the mint-plant in the sedge, 
In puffs of balm the night air blows 
The perfume which the day foregoes. 
And on the pure horizon far, 
See, pulsing with the first-born star, 
The liquid sky above the hill ! 
The evening comes, the fields are still. 

Matthew Abnold. 
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NOBODY'S CHILD. 

Only a newsboy, under the light 

Of the lamp post plying his trade in vain ; 
Men are too busy to stop to-night, 

Hurrying home through the sleet and rain. 
Never since dark a paper sold ; 

Where shall he sleep, or how be fed ? 
He thinks, as he shivers there in the cold. 

While happy children are safe in bed. 

Is it strange if he turns about 

With angry words, then comes to blows, 
When his little neighbor, just sold out. 

Tossing his pennies, past him goes ? 
^' Stop ! '' — some one looks at him, sweet and mild, 

And the voice that speaks is a tender one : 
'' You should not strike such a little child. 

And you should not use such words, my son ! " 

Is it his anger or his fears 

That have hushed his voice and stopped his arm? 
^* Don't tremble," these are the words he hears ; 

" Do you think that I would do you harm ? " 
" It isn't that," and the hand drops down ; 

" I wouldn't care for kicks and blows ; 
But nobody ever called me son. 

Because I'm nobody's child, I s'pose." 
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men ! as ye careless pass along, 

Remember the love that has cared for you ; 
And blush for the awful shame and wrong 

Of a world where such a thing could be true 1 
Think what the child at your knee had been 

If thus on life's lonely billows tossed ; 
And who shall bear the weight of the sin, 

If one of these " little ones " be lost ! 

Phcbbe Caby. 



A LILT'S WORD. 

'^ My delicate lily, — 

Blossom of fragrant snow. 

Breathing on me from the garden,— 

How does your beauty grow ? 

Tell me what blessing the kind heavens give ? 

How do you find it so sweet to live ? " 

^^ One loving smile of the sun 

Charms me out of the mold : 

One tender tear of the rain 

Makes my full heart unfold. — 

Welcome whatever the kind heavens give. 

And you shall find it as sweet to live." 

Lucy Larcom. 
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B^b^e was a hard-working Brabant peasant girl; up 
while the birds twittered in the dark; to bed when the 
red sun sank beyond the far blue line of the plains. 

She hoed, and dug, and watered, and planted her 
little plot; she kept her cabin as clean as a fresh- 
blossomed primrose; she milked her goat, and swept 
her floor. 

She sat, all the warm days, in the town, selling 
her flowers, and in the winter time, when her garden 
yielded her nothing, she strained her sight over lace- 
making in the city to get the small bit of food that 
stood between her and that hunger which to the 
poor means death. 

Now — when she woke to the full sense of her 
wonderful sixteen years — B^b^e, standing barefoot 
on the mud floor, was as pretty a sight as was to be 
seen betwixt Scheldt and Rhine. 

This wondrous morning, with the bright burden 
of her sixteen years upon her, she dressed herself 
quickly and fed her fowls, and, as happy as a bird, 
went to sit on her little wooden stool in the doorway. 
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THE SONG OF THE LARK. 



Jules Breton. 
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There had been fresh rain in the night; the garden 
was radiant; the smell of the wet earth was sweeter 
than all perfumes that are burned in palaces. The 
dripping rosebuds nodded against her hair as she 
went out; the starling called to her — "B^bee, 
Beb^e — good-day, good-day!" 

These were all the words it knew. It said the 
same thing a thousand times a week. But to B^bee 
it seemed that the starling most certainly knew that 
she was sixteen years old that day. 

Breaking her bread into the milk, she sat in 
the dawn and thought, without knowing that she 
thought it, " How good it is to live when one is 
young!" 

Mother Krebs opened her door in the next cottage, 
and nodded over the wall : — 

" What a fine thing to be sixteen ! — a merry year, 
B^b^e!'' 

Marthe, the carpenter's wife, came out from her 
gate, broom in hand : — 

" The Holy Saints keep you, B^b^e ; why, you are 
quite a woman now ! " 

The little children of Vamhart, the charcoal burner, 
who were as poor as any mouse in the old chiuxjhes, 
rushed out of their little home up the lane, bringing 
a cake stuck full of sugar and seeds, and tied roimd 
with a blue ribbon, that their mother had made that 
very week, all in honor of B^b^e. 
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"Only see, B^b^e! Such a grand cake!" they 
shouted, dancing down the lane. " Jules picked the 
plums, and Jeanne washed the almonds, and Christine 
took the ribbon off her own cap — all for you, all for 
you. But you will let us come and eat it too ? " 

Old grandmother Bishot, who was the oldest 
woman about Laeken, hobbled through the grass on 
her crutches and nodded her white shaking head, and 
smiled at B^b^e. 

B^b^e ran out, breaking from the children, and 
knelt down in the wet grass, and bent her pretty 
simny head to the benediction. 

Trine, the miller's wife, the richest woman of them 
all, called to the child from the steps of the mill, — 
" A merry year, and the blessing of Heaven, B^b^e ! 
Come up, and here is my first dish of cherries for 
you. They will make you a feast with the cake." 

B^b^e ran up and then down again gleefully, with 
her lap full of big black cherries. Tambour, the old 
white dog, who had used to drag her about in his 
milk cart, leaping upon her in sympathy and con- 
gratulation. 

" What a supper we will have ! " she cried to the 
charcoal burner's children, who were turning somer- 
saults in the dock leaves, while the swans stared and 
hissed. 

An old man called to her as she went by his door. 
He was very old. He had been a day laborer in these 
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same fields all his years, and had never traveled 
farther than where the red mill sails turned among 
the colza and the corn. 

" Come in, my pretty one, for a second," he whis- 
pered, with an air of mystery that made B^&'s 
heart quicken with expectancy. " Come in ; I have 
something for you. They were my dead daughter's 
— you have heard me talk of her — Lisette, who 
died forty years ago, they say ; for me, I think it 
was yesterday. The new mill was put up the week 
she died, and you call the new mill old; but my 
girl is young to me. Always young. Come here, 
B^b^e." 

B6h6e went after him, a little awed, into the dusky 
interior, that smelt of stored apples and dried herbs 
that himg from the roof. There was a walnut-wood 
press, such as the peasants of France and the low 
countries keep their homespun linen in and their old 
lace that serves for the nuptials and baptisms of half 
a score of generations. The old man unlocked it with 
a trembling hand, and there came from it an odor of 
dead lavender and of withered rose leaves. On the 
shelves there were a set of girl's clothes, and a girl's 
shoes, and a girl's communion veil and wreath. 

" They are all hers," he whispered ; " all hers. 
And sometimes in the evening time I see her coming 
along the lane for them — do you not know ? There 
is nothing changed; nothing changed. 
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^^The grass, and the trees, and the huts, and the 
pond are all here. Why should she only be gone 
away ? " 

" Antoine is gone." 

" Yes. But he was old ; my girl is young." 

He stood a moment, with the press door open, a 
perplexed trouble in his dim eyes. 

^' They say she would be sixty," he said, with a 
dreary little smile. " But that is absurd, you know. 
Why, she had cheeks like yours ; and she would run^ — 
no lapwing could fly faster over corn. These are her 
things, you see; yes, — all of them. There is the 
sprig of sweetbrier she wore in her belt the day be- 
fore the wagon knocked her down and killed her. I 
have never touched the things. 

" But look here, B^b^e ; you are a good child, and 
true ; and like her, just a little. I mean to give you 
her silver clasps. They were her great-great-grand- 
mother's before her." 

B6b& went out with the brave broad silver clasps 
about her waist, and the tears wet on her cheeks for 
a grief not her own. 

But little Jean, the youngest of the charcoal burn- 
er's little tribe, running to meet her, screamed with 
glee, and danced in the gay morning. 

"Oh, B^b^e! how you glitter! Let me see — 
let me touch. Is it made of the stars or of the 
sun?" 
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And B^b^e danced with the child, and the silver 
gleamed and sparkled, and all the people came run- 
ning out to see, and the milk carts were half an hour 
late for town, and the hens cackled loud unfed, and 
the men even stopped on their way to the fields, and 
paused with their scythes on their shoulders, to stare 
at the splendid gift. 

She was a little poet at heart, and should not have 
cared for such vanities ; but when one is only sixteen, 
and has only a rough woolen frock, and sits in the 
market place or the lace room, with other girls aroimd, 
hqw should one be altogether indifferent to a broad, 
embossed, beautiful shield of silver that sparkled with 
each step one took ? 

A quarter of an hour idle thus was all, however, 
that B^b^e or her friends could spare at five o'clock 
on a summer morning, when the city was waiting for 
its eggs, its honey, its flowers, its cream, and its but- 
ter, and Tambour was shaking his leather harness in 
impatience to be off with his milk cans. 

So B^b^e, all holiday though it was, and heroine 
though she felt herself, ran indoors, put up her cakes 
and cherries, cut her two basketsful out of the gar- 
den, locked her hut, and went on her quick and happy 
little feet along the grassy paths toward the city. 

Louise de la Eame. 
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THE MAKING OF THE MUSIC. 

" Make us a song, then, mother dear ! 

Sweet to think of, and sweet to sing," 
Said the little daughter and the littte son ; 

Their lips were gay, and their eyes were clear — 
" And let the song be an easy one. 
Sweet to think of, and sweet to sing." 

^' Sweet to think of, and sweet to hear ? 
How shall I make it, children dear ? 
The night is falling, the winds are rough ; 
What will you give me to make it of ? " 

** No, mother dear, the winds are soft, 
And the sky is blue and clear aloft. 
And oh ! we can give you things enough 
To make the beautiful music of. 

^* We will give you the morning and afternoon. 
We will give you the sim, and the full white moon ; 
You shall have all our prettiest toys, 
And fields and flowers, and girls and boys. 

" We will give you a bird, and a ship at sea. 
And a golden cloud, and an almond tree, 
A picture gay, a river that runs, 
A chime of bells, and hot cross-buns. 

" You may have roses, and rubies rare, 
And silks and satins beyond compare, 
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A scepter and crown, a queen, a king, 

And beautiful dreams, and everything ! 

We will give you all that we think or know — 

The song will be sweet if you make it so." 

Then the mother smiled as she began 
To make the music, and sweet it ran. 
And easy enough for a strain or two ; 
And the children said, " Mother, the song will do ! " 

But soon the melody ran less clear ; 
There came a pause, and a wandering tear. 
And a thought that went back many a year ; 
And the children fancied the music long. 
And asked, " What have you put into the song 
That we did not tell you, mother dear ? " 

William Brighty Rands. 
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The Eskimo children have vacation all the time. 
One day when I was watching them at play, the 
thought came into my mind, " What would these poor 
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little things think if they could see all the toys and 
games that our children have? What would they 
say to a Christmas tree all lighted ? " 

I was sorry, at first, that I thought of this, for 
Christmas was a sore subject to me. Oh, I did try to 
keep myself from thinking about Christmas ! 

So, when pictures came up before me, — for in- 
stance, the picture of my little sister and brothers 
taking down their stockings and pulling the things out, 
or of mother and all of them round the dinner table, 
or of the turkey and the plum pudding, — I shut my 
eyes tight, and shook my head as fast as I could. 
"Go 'way! Go 'way!" I said. "Joe doesn't want 
you!" 

But my thoughts would keep running that way in 
spite of me. Santa Claus sent them, I guess, for the 
sake of the poor Eskimo children, that never heard 
even of hanging up stockings ! And if he did, it must 
have been he that put the ridiculous notion into my 
head of gettiQg up a Christmas tree for Kapaniah, 
Myugna, and the rest. I say ridiculous, because there 
wasn't a tree in the land, nor a candle, nor a shop, nor 
a toy ; nor even a bit of twine, supposiQg I had pres- 
ents, to tie them on with. 

But just because the thing seemed impossible, I 
made up my mind to set about it. From Oglik, and 
from these others, I had picked up Eskimo enough to 
talk a little ; so that the first thing I did was to tell 
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Nevvu something about Christmas Day, and why it 
was kept. Then I described to her a Christmas tree. 
She did not even know there were such things as 
Christmas trees. And when I spoke of their growing 
higher than her husband and her cousin's husband 
would reach, standing one on top of the other, and 
then described the forests and the fruit trees, she 
shook her head and looked at me in an imbelieving 
way, as much as to say I had better hold my breath. 

But the idea of something which should be a few 
feet high, something with branches and lights, and 
himg all over with pretty things for the children — 
that she understood. Because she was a mother, I 
suppose. 

I began at once to make my preparations, while 
there was some little sunlight left to work by. The 
days grew shorter and shorter — four hours long, 
three hours long, two hours long, one hour long, half 
an hour long, till at last the sun only showed himself, 
and then set, to rise no more until the next spring. 

In setting about this fimny undertaking the first 
thing to be thought of was the tree. That I made 
by taking a bear's backbone and fastening to it for 
branches the spines and ribs of foxes. For strings I 
used tendons of these animals, and narrow strips of 
seal skin. These last were better for tying the 
branches to the trimk. Bimches of moss soaked 
in oil I thought would do for candles very well. 
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Next, presents. And here it must be confessed 
that I was, at first, really puzzled. For there were 
Petnetu's five boys, besides Kapaniah and Myugna, 
and the babies and Signa's grown-up girl Sennuh; 
and nowhere to go to buy anything. 

'' But, Joe," said I to myself (I liked to talk Eng- 
lish sometimes), "Joe, there must be presents!" 
" Yes," said myself, answering back, " I know that, 
and there shall be presents. , Let's begin with the 
girls." " Of course," said I. 

Now, in thinking what present to give a small girl, 
a doll comes first to mind. So I made a doll ; made 
it of seal skin, stuflEed with moss, and dressed it 
exactly as Kapaniah herself was dressed, trousers, 
jumper, hood, and all. 

My needle was a sharp bone, and my thread the 
tendons of animals. I tore off a quarter of my 
pocket handkerchief to cover its head with, and to 
give them some idea of a white child's face. I 
burned the point of a very slender bone and drew 
as delicate features as my skill allowed. 

There being plenty of time in that country, I didn't 
hurry much, and the face when finished was quite 
pretty. But it was rather a sad piece of work, for, 
without meaning to, I found myself trying to draw 
the features of my little sister ; and oh, it was bad for 
a poor homesick sailor to have his little sister's face 
so much in his mind ! 
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When the doll was finished,! hid it away in a hole 
I had scraped out in the snow under the " breck." 
For everything must be kept private from the chil- 
dren. Of course Nevvu had to see, but I charged her 
not to tell. 

Sometimes I had to go off by myself and work in 
one of the little " haycocks," as I used to call them. 
Our hut was made of snow, and was shaped like a 
haycock. The bottom measured between three and 
four yards across, and in the center you could stand 
up straight. There were two smaller " haycocks " 
which let out of this, and into one of these I used to 
go and work ; though sometimes we sent Kapaniah 
and Myugna to see their cousins. 

The doll was for Kapaniah. For Myugna I made 
of another quarter of my pocket handkerchief a rag 
baby, and dressed it in long clothes, like babies at 
home. In Eskimo land they wrap them up in fox 
skins. My under jacket was lined with red flannel, 
and I took some of that for the rag baby's long 
clothes. When she was finished I laid her in a 
beautiful cradle, which I carved out of clear, trans- 
parent ice. In carving ice I found a heated bone 
a very handy tool. 

Next I made «ome bone beads and strung up a 
necklace and bracelets for Sennuh. I also made for 
her a very pretty model of a church, with steeple 
and towers all cut in ice. I missed my jackknife 
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dreadfully. Most of the work had to be done with 
a piece of rusty iron hoop sharpened. Some years 
before, a cask had drifted ashore, and Nevvu's hus- 
band managed to get a couple of the hoops. 

What could be contrived for the boys was the 
next question. Of course some noisy thing or other. 
After thinking it over awhile I made up my mind 
that Mellek should have a drum, Anato a trumpet, 
Luk a fife, and Oolooni a fiddle. For Osingo, the 
dumpling of a boy, I rigged a jumping jack. 

The trumpet and the fife were made of hollow 
bones. The drum was made of seal skin, first 
wet, then shaped, then frozen. The ends, however, 
were of beaten fox skin. For drumsticks, walrus 
ribs. 

The fiddle was easily managed. I took the 
shoulder blade of a walrus, which was quite hollow, 
and stretched over it part of a bear's bladder. The 
bridge was the breastbone of a snowbird. The 
strings were the intestines of a fox, and I made a 
fiddlestick with a lock of Newu's hair, fastened to 
a strip of whalebone. 

But my greatest piece of work was the jumping 
jack. For its head I took the head of a frozen auk ; 
for its hands and feet, fox paws. I never saw a 
funnier jumping jack in my life. When Nevvu first 
saw it, she screamed right out loud for joy ! I hid 
it under the " breck " and charged her to keep away 
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from there ; but if left alone in the hut, she was sure 
to get hold of it and go to jerking the string. 

I didn't know but I should have to go to making 
playthings for the fathers and mothers too ! And as 
it occurred to me that they never saw a horse, or a 
cow, or a cart, or furniture of any kind, I went to 
work and put together some little chairs and tables. 
I made them of bones of birds. And afterward 
I modeled a small horse in snow. When he was 
finished, I passed a heated iron over the surface, 
then gave it a covering of fox hairs and froze 
them on. 

I also did the cow in the same way. And after 
trying my hand over and over and over again, I 
made something which would give them an idea of 
a carriage. The horse and the cow looked more 
natural than any one would suppose. 

Besides all these things, I made a lot of marbles 
for the boys. I even made alleys, some with red 
rings round them, and some quartered with red. 
The coloring matter was liver juice. 

I was puzzled to know what to do for confec- 
tionery, but sooiqi thought of the plan of making 
sugarplums, hearts, and kisses, of frozen tallow, 
as they have nothing that is any more like sugar. 
Then for sticks of candy I used frozen liver, cut in 
narrow strips. Hanging on the tree, these looked 
like sticks of hoarhound candy. I made for each 
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child one mammoth sugarplum, nearly the size of 
a pullet's egg, and spotted it red with liver juice. 
Tallow tastes as good to the Eskimo children as 
candy does to ours. 

At last came the time for my great show. My 
tree stood four feet high, and was not at all a tree 
to be despised or laughed at. The branches were 
stiff, but then, they had the advantage of not being 
weighed down by the presents. I hung icicles in 
various places; the little church was placed on the 
tiptop at first, and made a very pretty appearance. 
Afterward I put that, and the ice cradle with the 
rag baby in it, on the floor imder the tree, where 
they would keep cold. I took care not to place any 
of the moss candles near the confectionery. 

When everything was ready I let the older people 
in, and placed them just inside the little " haycocks," 
but with their heads out, so that they might see what 
was going on. Signa put her baby into her boot and 
there it stayed, its head peeping over the top. It 
didn't seem to hinder her walking about at all. 

Ashunki and Sennuh crept in next, and then the 
children. I couldn't help laughing to see their heads 
popping up one after the other. To get in they had 
to creep through a tunnel in the snow four yards 
long, and then over a hummock at the entrance. 

At first there was a dead calm. They were too 
confounded to speak a word. • I said to myself that 
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one look at those staring faces paid me for all my 
trouble; though I wanted no pay, for the trouble 
was a pleasure. 

My tree was as brilliant as any tree I ever saw. 
I won't except one. There were plenty of moss 
candles, and they did give a splendid light. The 
icicles glittered, and the red-spotted sugarplums 
looked gay enough ! 

Kapaniah looked her doll full in the face, and 
spoke to it as if it were alive, and then put it in 
her hood, with its face over her left shoulder — 
where her mother carried her baby. This brought 
down the house! The older ones were delighted 
with everjrthing. Such an uproarious time as it 
was! The drummer drimimed, the fifer fifed, and 
the trumpeter trumpeted ! 

Lastly, the refreshments were passed round. 
Great pains had been taken to provide the delica- 
cies of the season; namely, bears' paws and deer's 
marrow bones. To get these last, Ashimki stayed 
out one hundred and forty-four hours ! I took great 
pride in passing round my scalloped cakes, hearts, 
and rounds, made of frozen tallow. My confec- 
tionery was received with screams of joy, and was 
encored. They sucked it down, licked their fingers, 
and looked over their shoulders for more. "Poor 
things!" thought I. "Alas, you will never taste 
anything sweeter than tallow ! " But they liked it. 
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When all was over, and each family quietly asleep 
in its own hutj I found myself wide awake. Cruelly 
wide awake, I might say. For, hard as I had tried 
to keep my thoughts of home away, they did come. 

So I wandered out into the starlight all alone, 
tm'ned my face to the south, and let myself imagine 
all about them there. I wished them each a merry 
Christmas, and prayed that they might be kept 
alive and in health. Coming away, I threw a kiss 
to my dear little sister, and thought, " Who knows 
but some northern gale may blow it straight upon 
her cheek!" 

Abby Moeton Diaz. 
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There was once a child, and he strolled about a 
good deal, and thought of a number of things. He 
had a sister, who was a child too, and his constant 
companion. The two used to wonder all day long. 
They wondered at the beauty of the flowers; they 
wondered at the height and blueness of the sky; 
they wondered at the depth of the bright water; 
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they wondered at the power of God who made the 
lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, 
supposing all the children upon earth were to die, 
would the flowers, and the water, and the sky, be 
sorry? They believed they would be sorry. For, 
said they, the buds are the children of the flowers, 
and the little playful streams that gambol down the 
hillsides are the children of the water; and the 
smallest bright specks playing at hide and seek in 
the sky all night must surely be the children of the 
stars; and they would all be grieved to see their 
playmates, the children of men, no more. 

There was one clear shining star that .used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graves. It was larger and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all the others, and every night 
they watched for it, standing hand in hand at the 
window. Whoever saw it first, cried out, " I see 
the star ! " And often they cried out both together, 
knowing so well when it would rise, and where. So 
they grew to be such friends with it, that, before 
lying down in their beds, they always looked out 
once again, to bid it good night; and when they 
were turning round to sleep, they used to say, " God 
bless the star ! " 

But while she was still very young — oh, very, 
very young — the sister drooped, and came to be so 
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weak that she could no longer stand in the window 
at night; and then the child looked sadly out by 
himself, and when he saw the star, turned round 
and said to the patient, pale face on the bed, " I see 
the star ! " and then a smile would come upon the 
face, and a little weak voice used to say, '' God bless 
my brother and the star ! " 

And so the time came, all too soon ! — when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no face 
on the bed ; and when there was a little grave among 
the graves, not there before ; and when the star made 
long rays down toward him, as he saw it through 
his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed 
to make such a shining way from earth to heaven, 
that when the child went to his solitary bed, he 
dreamed about the star; and dreamed that, lying 
where he was, he saw a train of people taken up 
that sparkling road by angels. And the star, open- 
ing, showed him a great world of light, where many 
more such angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star ; and some came out from the long rows 
in which they stood, and fell upon the people's necks, 
and kissed them tenderly, and went away with them 
down avenues of light, and were so happy in their 
company, that, lying in his bed, he wept for joy. 
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But there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient 
face that once had lain upon the bed was glorified 
and radiant, but his heart found out his sister among 
all the host. 

His sister's angel lingered near the entrance of the 
star, and said to the leader among those who had 
brought the people thither, " Is my brother come ? " 

And he said, « No." 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, " sister, I am 
here ! Take me ! " and then she turned her beaming 
eyes upon him, and it was night ; and the star was 
shining into the room, making long rays down 
toward him as he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon 
the star as on the home he was to go to, when his 
time should come; and he thought that he did not 
belong to the earth alone, but to the star, too, 
because of his sister's angel gone before. 

Charles Dickens. 



The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 

Until occasion tells him what to do ; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 

Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

James Eussell Lowell. 
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THROUGH THE CREVASSE. 
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[Five boys from the town of Vevay, Indiana, are afloat in a flat- 
boat on the Mississippi Biver and voyaging toward New Orleans for 
the purpose of selling their cargo of produce. The names of these 
boys are: Ed Lowry (an invalid), his brother Philip, Will Moreraud, 
Constant Thiebaud, and Irving Strong. ] 

As the daylight increased, it became possible to see 
a little farther into the fog, and there was now a little 
air stirring in fitful fashion, which tore holes in the 
thick bank of mist, but only for a moment or two at 
a time. 

Through one of these openings Phil presently made 
a startling discovery. The flatboat was running at an 
exceedingly rapid rate along a nearly overflowed levee 
on the Mississippi side of the river, and within fifty or 
sixty feet of it. The crest of the embankment rose 
only a few inches above the level of the water, and 
the current was swifter than any that Phil had seen 
since the flatboat had left the falls of Ohio behind. 

What it all meant Phil did not know, nor could he 
imagine how or why the boat had drifted out of the 
main current to the shore in this way; but he felt that 
there was danger there, and calling his comrades to 
the sweeps,^ made every effort to regain the outer 
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Teaches of the river. But try as they might at the 
oars^ the boat persisted in hugging the bank^ while 
her speed seemed momentarily to increase. Men on 
the levee were calling to Phil, but so excitedly that 
he could not make out their meaning. 

Presently there was another little break in the fog- 
bank, and Phil saw what was the matter. Just ahead 
of the boat the levee had given way, and the river 
was plunging like a Niagara through a crevasse, 
already two or three hundred feet wide, and growing 
wider with every second. The boat had been caught 
in the current leading to the crevasse, and was now 
being drawn into the swirling rapid. 

Phil had hardly time to realize the situation before 
the boat began whirling about madly, and a moment 
later she plunged head foremost through the crevasse 
and out into the seething waste of waters that was 
now overspreading fields and woodlands beyond. As 
the land here lay much lower than the surface of the 
river, and as the country had not yet had time, since 
the levee broke, to fill to anything like the river level, 
passing through the crevasse was like plunging over a 
cataract; and after passing through, the boat was car- 
ried forward at a truly fearful speed across the fields. 
Fortunately, she encountered no obstacle. Had she 
struck anything in that mad career, the boxlike craft 
would have been broken instantly to bits. 

As she receded from the river, she left the worst of 
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the fog behind. It was possible now to see for fifty 
or a hundred yards in every direction, and what the 
boys saw was appalling. There were horses and cat- 
tle frantically struggling in the water, only to sink 
beneath it at last; for even the strongest horse could 
not swim far in a surging torrent like that. 

There were cross currents of great violence too, and 
eddies and whirlpools created by the seemingly angry 
efforts of the water to find the lowest levels and 
occupy them. These erratic currents took possession 
of the boat, and whirled her hither and thither, until 
her crew lost all sense of direction and distance, and 
everything else except the necessity of clinging to the 
sweep bars to avoid being spilled overboard by the 
sudden careenings of the boat to one side and then 
the other, and her plungings as the water swept her 
onward. ... 

They were swept on for miles. They had passed 
beyond the cultivated lands and out into a forest. 
Here the danger was greater than ever, as a single 
collision with a tree would have made an end to every- 
thing. But the turbulence of the water was slowly 
subsiding at last, and the boat floated, still unsteadily 
indet^d, but with less violent plungings than before. 
It was possible now, by exercising great care, to move 
about a little, and Phil seized the opportunity to get 
some things done that he deemed necessary. 

" Irv, you and Constant go to the starboard pump," 
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he said hurriedly ; " Ed and Will to the other ; the 
boat must be badly wrenched, and she'll fill with 
water. Pump like maniacs." The boys went to 
their posts, and managed to work the pumps, though 
with difficulty. Water came freely, in answer to 
their efforts, showing that Phil's conjecture was 
correct. . . . 

The boat had passed safely through the first stretch 
of timber lands, and was now floating over a broad 
reach of open plantation country. But the fog was 
gone now, and, as there was woodland in sight a few 
miles farther on in the direction in which the current 
was carrying them, Phil and his friends felt that their 
respite was likely to be a brief one. 

A little later, as the boat began floating more stead- 
ily, Phil called out : — 

"Go below, Ed, and see how much water is in the 
hold." 

Ed 's report convinced the young captain that the 
leaks were at least not gaining on the pmnps. An 
hour later, the boat having become quite steady again, 
Phil found that the pumps were gaining on the water, 
which by that time did not rise above the flooring. 

The boat had by this time passed again into a for- 
est, and, while the current was now a steady one, it 
was still very strong. Phil considered the situation 
very carefully, and decided upon his course of action. 

" Take a line in a skiff; Will, and pass it once round 



a tree, then run off with the end of it and hold on, 
letting it slip as slowly as possible on the tree till the 
boat comes to a halt. Then make fast." 
To the others he explained: — 
" We must check her speed gradually. In such a 
current as this, to stop her suddenly would sling her 
against some tree like a whip cracker." 

By the time that Irv pushed off in his skiff Will 
had got his line in place around a tree, and had rowed 
away fifty yards with the end of it. As it tightened, 
the rope began slipping on the tree, dragging the skiff 
toward it. 

Philcalledto Willr- 
^Don't get hurt. Will! Let go your rope when 
you are dragged nearly to the tree." 

Will did so just in time to save himself from an 
ugly collision ; but his efforts had considerably checked 
the flatboat's speed, and by the time he let go the 
line Irv had the other rope around a tree and was 
repeating the operation. The second line brought the 
boat to a standstill, and under Phil's direction she 
was securely made fast both bow and stern, so that 
she could not swing about in any direction. 

George Cary Eggleston. 

[Abridgment.] 
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THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES. 

See the kitten on the wall, 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 

Withered leaves — one — two — and three — 

From the lofty elder tree. 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning, bright and fair, 

Eddjdng round and round they sink 

Softly, slowly : one might think, 

From the motions that are made, 

Every little leaf conveyed 

Sylph or Fairy hither tending, — 

To this lower world descending, 

Each invisible and mute. 

In his wavering parachute. 

— But the Kitten, how she starts. 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
First at one, and then its fellow. 
Just as light and just as yellow ; 
There are many now — now one — 
Now they stop and there are none. 

What intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire ! 
With a tiger leap halfway 
Now she meets the coming prey, 
Lets it go as fast, and then 
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Has it in her power again ; 

Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjurer ; 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Over happy to be proud. 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure. 

William Wordsworth. 
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There is no dog like the Scotch collie for a sheep 
guardian. He knows every sheep in the flock, and 
can separate them from those of other flocks should 
they have strayed. 

Should they be buried in snowdrifts, he will dis- 
cover them by his sense of smell, and help his master 
in extricating them. 
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During that terrible winter of 1880, I saw a shep- 
herd, his collie, and some sheep they had rescued. 

The white outlines of the mountainous country 
were not only obscured, but totally altered, by the 
fantastic snowdrifts, which assumed such unexpected 
forms that an apparently solid bank might l^e only a 
thin bridge which spanned a crevice, a fall into which 
was certain death. 




Nor was this all the danger. It might be thought 
that the shepherd need only retrace the tracks which 
he and his dog had made. But those tracks did not 
exist, for the fierce wind circled round and round, 
wherever its current was arrested by any obstacle, 
caught up the snow in a cloud of white powder, and 
finally let it settle into the most extraordinary and 
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all but incredible series of pinnacles, trenches, banks, 
and walls, not one of which was in the least in 
accordance with the natural customs of the country. 

So, after having acted as rescuer, the collie was 
taking the part of guide, and was tracing out the 
slight sheep path which lay beneath the snow, and 
which was so deeply buried that no human eye could 
have discovered it. 

A more curious sight I never witnessed. There 
was the steep side of the mountain, all covered with 
snow, shaped into the fantastic devices which have 
already been mentioned. Nearly half-way up it were 
the dog, the sheep, and the shepherd, all walking in 
Indian file, and all looking equally black against the 
white snow. 

I mention the dog first, because he was the only 
one who seemed to have any spirit in him. The 
sheep crawled slowly and feebly along, the shepherd 
was plowing his way through the snow, bending 
forward against the wind, his plaid wrapped tightly 
about him, and his bonnet pulled over his eyes. 

But the dog was full of life and spirit, every now 
and then almost disappearing in the deep snow, and 
then emerging as lively as ever. 

J. G. Wood. 
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ZAANDAM IN HOLLAND. 

landscape uncle grotto 

delicious villa cascade 

paradise Zaandam exactly 

pavilions balustrades diminutive 

Every one remembers the first landscape he painted 
as a child, when his father or his uncle gave him a 
long-expected box of colors. Usually we wish to 
paint some delicious place, such as we dream of in 
school while we doze over the last Latin lesson 
toward the end of the month of June. 

To make this spot really delightful we attempt to 
put in a tiny space a villa, a garden, a lake, a wood, 
a meadow, a kitchen-garden, a river, a bridge, a 
grotto, a cascade ; and we crowd them all together ; 
anji that nothing shall escape the eye of the spec- 
tator, we paint everything in the brightest, gaudi- 
est colors in the box; and when all is finished, we 
fancy we have not taken advantage of every bit of 
space. 

And we stick a house here, a tree there, and a cot- 
tage at the bottom ; and when at last it is no longer 
possible to put in even a blade of grass, a stone, or a 
flower, we lay down our brush quite satisfied with the 
work, and run to show it to the servant, who clasps 
her hands in wonder and exclaims that it is truly an 
earthly paradise. 
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A SCENE IN HOLLAND. 
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Well, Zaandam, seen from the river, is exactly like 
one of those landscapes. 

All the houses are green, and the roofs are cov- 
ered with the reddest of red tiles, on which rise 
turrets which are green, too, surmoimted by many- 
colored weathercocks or by striped wooden balls 
placed on iron poles; little towers crowned with 
balustrades and pavilions; buildings in the form of 
temples and villas ; sheds and hovels, of a structure 
never seen before, crowded closely against each other 
and seeming to dispute the space, all vanity and show. 

In the midst of these buildings are little streets, 
hardly wide enough for one person to pass tb rough, 
squares as narrow as rooms, courtyards little bigger 
than a table, canals down which only a duck could 
swim, and in front, between the houses and the banks 
of the river, are childish little gardens full of huts, 
chicken-houses, arbors, railings, toy windmills and 
weeping willows. 

In front of these gardens, on the banks of the river, 
are little ports full of little green boats tied to little 
green posts. 

In the midst of this medley of gardens and sheds 
very high windmills rise on every side. These are 
also painted green and striped in white, or painted 
white and bordered with green. Their arras are 
painted like flagstaffs, and are gilded and ornamented 
with circles of many shades. 
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There are green steeples, varnished from the bot- 
tom to the top — churches that look like booths at 
a fair, checkered and bordered in every tint of the 
rainbow. 

But the strangest thing of all is that the buildings, 
which are small enough at the entrance to the river, 
decrease in size as one proceeds, as if the population 
were distributed according to their height, imtil at 
the end there are sentinel boxes, hen-coops, mouse- 
traps, — a real human beehive, where children look 
like giants and the cats jump from the pavement to 
the roof. 

Here, however, there still are gardens; but the 
garden is entirely filled by one bench, a summer- 
house capable of holding one person only ; pavilions 
as large as mnbrellas, weeping willows, little stair- 
cases, diminutive windmills, weathercocks, flowers, 
and color. 

^^Is this really the serious work of men?" one asks 
one's self in front of this spectacle. Is this really a 
city ? Will it be here next year ? Has it not, rather, 
been built for a festival, and next week will it not be 
all pulled down and piled up in the warehouse of 
some Amsterdam decorator ? 

Edmondo de Amicis. 
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SUNSET IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravine below. 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid. 
Round many a rocky pjramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass. 
Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 

The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement. 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret, 
Wild crests as pagod ever decked. 
Or mosque of Eastern architect. 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shivered brows displayed. 
Far o'er the unfathomable glade, 
All twinkling with the dewdrop sheen. 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green. 
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And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west-wind's summer sighs. 

Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air. 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of pimishment and pride. 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags rietain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath. 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And, higher yet, the pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung. 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced. 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 

Walter Scott. 
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You must study to be frank with the world. 
Frankness is the child of honesty and courage. Say 
just what you mean to do, on every occasion, and 
take it for granted you mean to do right. If a friend 
asks a favor, you should grant it, if it is reasonable ; 
if not, tell him plainly why you cannot ; you would 
wrong him and wrong yourself by equivocation of 
any kind. 

Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or keep 
one; the man who requires you to do so is dearly 
purchased at a sacrifice. Deal kindly, but firmly, 
with all your classmates ; you will find it the policy 
which wears best. Above all, do not appear to 
others what you are not. 

If you have any fault to find with any one, tell 
him, not others, of what you complain ; there is no 
more dangerous experiment than that of undertaking 
to be one thing before a man's face and another be- 
hind his back. We should live, act, and say noth- 
ing to the injury of any one. It is not only best as 
a matter of principle, but it is the path to peace and 
honor. 

In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this 
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hasty letter, inform you that nearly a hundred years 
ago there was a day of remarkable gloom and dark- 
ness, — still known as " the dark day," — a day when 
the Hght of the sun was slowly extinguished, as if 
by an eclipse. 

The Legislature of Connecticut was in session, and 
as its members saw the unexpected and unaccount- 
able darkness coming on, they shared in the general 
awe and terror. It was supposed by many that the 
last day — the day of judgment — had come. Some 
one, in the consternation of the hour, moved an 
adjournment. 

Then there arose an old Puritan legislator, Daven- 
port, of Stamford, and said that, if the last day had 
come, he desired to be found at his place doing his 
duty, and therefore moved that candles be brought 
in, so that the House could proceed with its duty. 

There was quietness in that man's mind, the quiet- 
ness of heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness 
to obey present duty. Duty, then, is the sublimest 
word in our language. Do your duty in all things 
like the old Puritan. You cannot do more; you 
should never wish to do less. Never let your mother 
or me wear one gray hair for any lack of duty on 
your part. 

Robert E. Lee. 
[From A Letter to His Son, G. W. Custis Lee.] 
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THE BROOK. 

Little brook! little brook! 
You have such a happy look — 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve 
and crook — 
And your ripples, one and one, 
Reach each other's hands and run 

Like laughing little children in the sun ! 

Little brook, sing to me : 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbled from a lily-bell and grumbled mum- 
blingly, 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wings, and had to swim. 

While the water bugs raced round and laughed 
at him ! 

Little brook — sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your current swift 
and strong, 
And a dragon fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it. 

And rode away and wasn't scared a bit. 

And sing — how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, 
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Till the gurgle and refrain 
Of your music in his brain 

Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 

Little brook — laugh and leap ! — 
Do not let* the dreamer weep : 
Sing him all the songs of summer till he sink in soft- 
est sleep ; 
And then sing soft and low 
Through his dreams of long ago — 

Sing back to him the rest he used to know ! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

[Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. From "Rhymes of Childhood." Copyright, 1900.] 
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Among the poor people who were for a long time 
in danger was a man of the name of Sandy Smith, 
whose cottage stood upon a piece of furzy pasture, 
not far from one of the rivers which had overflowed 
their banks. 
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A great number of the inhabitants of the cottages, 
in the part of the country nearest to him, escaped 
early in the night of Monday to a large bam which 
stood on high ground ; and others were received into 
a gentleman's house, where they were made as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit. 

All of them thought that poor Sandy Smith would 
never be seen by them again, for his house was in a 
low situation, and already surrounded by water. 

But, on looking in the direction of his cottage, 
they were very glad to see a distant gleam of light, 
which came from a candle placed in his cottage win- 
dow. They, therefore, had lights placed in the win- 
dows of the gentleman's house just mentioned, in 
order that the poor people in the distant cottage 
might know that they were not forgotten, although 
it was impossible to get at them. 

A dismal night had Sandy Smith in his cottage, in 
the midst of the waters. At break of day, the kind 
people who were looking out for him and his family, 
saw all the country laid under water, including many 
fields, which had the day before been beautiful with 
yellow wheat, green tops of turnips, and other crops ; 
and the surface of the flood was strewed with trees 
and every kind of wreck from farms, and bams, and 
houses. 

The heavy rain and the raging wind were yet con- 
tinuing , the cattle were wandering about, and lowing 
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for want of their usual food, and crowds of distressed 
families were crying and bewailing themselves. 

Afar off was seen the cottage of Sandy Smith — 
its roof like a speck above the water — and it was 
seen that the gable end had given way. With the 
help of a good telescope, the family were perceived 
to have left the cottage, and to be all huddled 
together on a small spot of ground not more than a 
few feet square, and forty or fifty yards distant from 
their ruined dwelling. 

Sandy himself was seen, sometimes standing up 
and sometimes sitting on a small cask ; he seemed to 
be watching the large trees that swept past him and 
his wife and children, and which threatened to sweep 
them away. 

His wife was sitting on a bit of a log, covered with a 
blanket, having one child on her knee, and two lean- 
ing by her side. Close to them were about a score of 
sheep, a small horse, and three cows, all glad, like 
themselves, to stand on that little spot of dry land. 

The greatest fear which those had who saw these 
poor people from distant houses, was, that the waters 
would gain upon them before any boat could be pro- 
cured to bring them away. A lady in the neighbor- 
hood had, however, ordered her horses to be put to a 
boat, to drag it down to a convenient spot for being 
launched, and three bold men got into it, determined 
to save the lives of the poor people, if possible. 
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But to reach the house, and then to get to where 
Sandy and his family were waiting, was a task of no 
small labor and difficulty ; for as the boat seemed to 
be going on fairly and well, it was more than once 
carried away by the currents that were to be crossed, 
and carried away with such violence that those on 
the shore thought the people in the boat would be 
lost. 

The activity of the people in the boat was their 
only safety; and one of them whose name was 
Donald Munro, but who, on account of his dress, was 
that day called " Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat," 
gained much honor for his wonderful exertions. 
Sometimes he was at the head of the boat, and some- 
times at the stern, not infrequently in the water up 
to the neck, and then again rowing with all his 
strength. 

Before they reached the spot where Sandy and his 
family were standing in a cluster on their little spot 
of land, there were five raging currents to be passed. 
The moment the boat came to one of these, it was 
whirled away far down the stream ; and when one 
current was passed, the men had to pull the boat 
up again all the way before they ventured to cross 
another. 

The last current they had to cross was the worst ; 
but Smith was so delighted to see the boat approach- 
ing, that he ran into the water to meet it, and helped 
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to drag it toward the spot whereon his wife and 
children were yet remaining. They were all safely 
placed in the boat, and carried back, with many diffi- 
culties, across all the currents to the shore. 

Thomas D. Lauder. 



Oh, silvery streamlet of the fields, 

That flowest full and free ! 
For thee the rains of spring return, 

The summer dews for thee ; 
And when thy latest blossoms die 

In autumn's chilly showers, 
The winter fountains gush for thee. 

Till May brings back the flowers. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



THE BROOK. 



I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 
And half a himdred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 
With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel, 
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And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brunming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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I had attained the age of six. I had increased rap- 
idly in size and strength : the growth of the mind, 
however, by no means corresponded with that of the 
body. It is true, I had acquired my letters, and was 
by this time able to read imperfectly ; but this was all. 

I harbored neither wishes nor hopes. I took no 
pleasure in books, whose use, indeed, I could scarcely 
comprehend, and bade fair to be as arrant a dunce as 
ever brought the blush of shame into the cheeks of 
anxious and affectionate parents. 

But the time was at hand when a world of sensa- 
tions was to be awakened to which the mind of the 
child had hitherto been an entire stranger. 

One day a young lady, an intimate acquaintance of 
our family, and godmother to my brother, drove up 
to the house in which we dwelt. She stayed some 
time conversing with my mother, and on rising to de- 
part, she put down on the table a small packet, saying, 
" I have brought a little present for each of the boys : 
the one is a History of England, which I intend for 
my godson when he returns from school, the other is 
. . . " — and here she said something which escaped 
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my ear, as I sat at some distance, moping in a comer — 
"I intend for the youngster yonder," pointing to 
myself. 

I remember sitting for some time motionless in my 
corner, with my eyes bent on the ground. At last I 
lifted my head and looked upon the packet as it lay 
on the table. A book of some description had been 
brought for me, a present by no means calculated to 
interest me. What cared I for books ? I had already 
many into which I had never looked but from com- 
pulsion. Yet something within told me that my fate 
was connected with the book which had last been 
brought. So, after looking on the packet from my 
corner for a considerable time, I got up and went to 
the table. 

The packet was lying where it had been left. I took 
it up. Had the wrapper been secured by a string or 
a seal, I should not have opened it ; I should have 
considered such an act almost in the light of a crime. 
The books, however, had been merely folded up, and 
I therefore considered that there could be no possible 
harm in inspecting them. Whether the action was 
right or wrong — and I am afraid it was not altogether 
right — I undid the packet. 

It contained three books ; two, from their similarity, 
seemed to be separate parts of the same work. They 
were handsomely bound, and to them I first turned 
my attention. I opened them successively, and 
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endeavored to make out their meaning. Their con- 
tents, however, as far as I was able to understand 
them, were by no means interesting. Whoever pleases 
may read these books for me, and keep them, too, 
said I to myself. 

I now took up the third book. It did not resemble 
the others, being considerably longer and considerably 
thicker; the binding was dingy calfskin. I opened 
it, and as I did so a strange thrill of pleasure shot 
through my frame. 

The first object on which my eyes rested was a pic- 
ture. A wild scene it was — a heavy sea and rocky 
shore, with mountains in the background, above which 
the moon was peering. Not far from the shore, upon 
the water, was a boat with two figures in it, one of 
which stood at the bow, pointing with a gun at a 
dreadful shape in the water. Fire was flashing from 
the muzzle of the gun, and the monster appeared to 
be transfixed. I almost thought I heard its cry. 

I remained motionless, gazing upon the picture, 
scarcely daring to draw my breath lest the new and 
wondrous world should vanish of which I had now 
obtained a glimpse. "Who are these people, and 
what could have brought them into that strange situ- 
ation ? " I asked myself. And now the seed of curiosity, 
which had so long lain dormant, began to expand, and 
I vowed to myself to become speedily acquainted with 
the whole history of the people in the boat. 
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After looking on the picture till every mark and 
line in it were familiar to me, I turned over various 
leaves till I came to another engraving ; a new source 
of wonder ; a low sandy beach on which the furious 
sea was breaking in mountainous billows ; cloud and 
rack deformed the firmament, which wore a dull and 
leaden-like hue ; gulls and other aquatic fowls were 
toppling upon the blast, or skimming over the tops 
of the maddening waves. 

" Mercy upon him ! he must be drowned ! " I ex- 
claimed, as my eyes fell upon a poor wretch who ap- 
peared to be striving to reach the shore. He was 
upon his legs, but was evidently half smothered with 
the brine. High above him curled a horrible billow, 
as if about to ingulf him forever. "He must be 
drowned ! he must be drowned ! " I almost shrieked, 
and dropped the book. 

I soon snatched it up again, and now my eye lighted 
on a third picture. Again a shore, but what a sweet 
and lovely one and how I wished to be treading it ! 
There were beautiful shells lying on the smooth white 
sand ; some were empty, like those I had occasionally 
seen on marble mantelpieces, but out of others peered 
heads and bodies of wondrous crayfish; a wood of 
thick green trees skirted the beach and partly shaded 
it from the rays of the sun, which shone hot above, 
while blue waves lightly crested with foam were gently 
curling against it. 



There was a human figure upon the beach, wild and 
uncouth, clad in the skins of animals, with a huge cap 
on his head, a hatchet at his girdle, and in his hand 
was a gun. His feet and legs were bare ; he stood in 
an attitude of horror and surprise ; his body was bent 
far back, and his eyes, which seemed starting out of 
his head, were fixed upon a mark on the sand, a 
large, distinct mark, a human footprint. 




Hail to thee, spirit of Defoe ! What does my own 
self owe to thee ! England has better bards than either 
Greece or Rome ; yet I could spare them easier than 
Defoe. 

The true chord had now been touched ; a raging 
curiosity with respect to the contents of the volume, 
whose engravings had fascinated my eye, burned within 
me, and I never rested until I had fully satisfied it. 
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Weeks succeeded weeks, months followed months, and 
the wondrous book was my only study and principal 
source of amusement. For hours together I would 
sit poring over a page till I had become acquainted 
with the import of every line. My progress, slow 
enough at first, became by degrees more rapid, till at 
last I found myself cantering before a steady breeze 
over an ocean of enchantment, so well pleased with 
my voyage that I cared not how long it might be ere 
it reached its termination. 

[Abridgment.] George Borrow. 
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Part I. 

It would have made a stoic smile, to have seen me 
and my little family sit down to dinner. There 
was my majesty, the prince and lord of the whole 
island ; I had the lives of all my subjects at absolute 
command. I could hang, draw, give life and liberty, 
and take it away, and no rebels among all my 
subjects. 

Then, to see how like a king I dined, too, all alone, 
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attended by my servants! Poll, as if he had been 
my favorite, as the only person permitted to talk to 
me; my dog, which was now grown very old and 
crazy, sat always at my right hand; and two cats, 
one on one side of the table, and one on the other, 
expecting now and then a bit from my hand as a 
mark of special favor. 

I had a great, high, shapeless cap, made of goat's 
skin, with a flap hanging down behind, as well to 
keep the smi from me, as to shoot the rain off from 
running into my neck; nothing being so hurtful in 
these climates as the rain upon the flesh under the 
clothes. 

I had a short jacket of goatskin, the skirts coming 
down to about the middle of my thighs ; and a pair 
of open-kneed breeches of the same. The breeches 
were made of goatskin. Stockings and shoes I had 
none; but I had made me a pair of — something, I 
scarce knew what to call them, like buskins, to flap 
over my legs, and lace on either side. These were of 
most barbarous shape, as indeed were all the rest of 
my clothes. 

I had on a broad belt of goatskin, dried, which I 
drew together with two thongs of the same, instead 
of buckles ; and in a kind of frog on either side of 
this, instead of a sword and dagger, hung a little 
saw and hatchet, one on one side, the other on the 
other. 
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I had another belt, not so broad, and fastened in 
the same manner, which hung over my shoulder; and 
at the end of it, under my left arm, hung two 
pouches, both made of goatskin, too; in one of these 
was my powder, in the other my shot. 

At my back I carried my basket, on my shoulder 
my gun, arid over m,y head a great clumsy goatskin 
umbrella. This, after all, was the most necessary 
thing I had about me, next to ray gun. 

As for my face, the color of it was not really so 
mulatto-like as one might expect from a man not at 
all careful of it, and living within nine or ten degrees 
of the equinox. 

My beard I had once suffered to grow till it was 
about a quarter of a yard long; but, as I had both 
scissors and razors sufficient, I had cut it pretty short, 
except what grew on my upper lip. That I had 
trimmed into a large pair of Mahometan whiskers, 
such as I had seen worn by some Turks whom I saw 
at Sallee. 

Part II. 

As my country place was about half-way between 
my other habitation and the place where I had laid 
up my boat, I generally stayed and slept here on my 
way thither. I used frequently to visit my boat, and 
I kept all things about or belonging to her in very 
good order. 
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Sometimes I went out in her to divert myself, but 
no more hazardous voyages would I go, nor scarce 
ever above a stone's cast or two from the shore, I was 
so apprehensive of being hurried out of my knowl- 
edge again by the currents, or winds, or any accident. 

But now I come to a new scene in my life. 

It happened one day about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a 
man's naked foot on the shore, which was very plain 
to be seen on the sand. 

I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had seen 
an apparition. I listened, I looked around me; I 
could hear nothing, nor see anything. I went up to 
a rising ground to look farther. I went up the shore 
and down the shore; but I could see no other impres- 
sion but that one. 

I went again to see if there were any more, and to 
observe if it might not be my fancy. But there was 
no room for that, for there was exactly the very print 
of a foot, — toes, heel, and every part of a foot. 
How it came thither I knew not, nor coilld in the 
least imagine. 

But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a 
man perfectly confused, and out of myself, I came 
home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, the 
ground I went on. I was terrified to the last degree, 
looking behind me at every two or three steps, mis- 
taking every bush and tree, and fancying every stump 
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at a distance to be a man. It is not possible to 
describe how many various shapes an affrighted 
imagination represented things to me in ; how many 
wild ideas were formed every moment in my fancy, 
and what strange unaccountable whimsies came into 
my thoughts by the way. 

When I came to my castle — for so I think I called 
it ever after this — I fled into it like one pursued. 
Whether I went over by the ladder, or went in at 
the hole in the rock, which I called a door, I cannot 
remember ; for never frighted hare fled to cover, or 
fox to earth, with more terror of mind than I to this 
retreat. 

I had no sleep that night. The farther I was from 
the occasion of my fright, the greater my apprehen- 
sions were. This is something contrary to the nature 
of such things, and especially to the usual practice of 
all creatures in fear. But I was so embarrassed with 
my own frightful ideas of the thing, that I formed 
nothing but dismal imaginations to myself, even 
though now I was a great way off. 

I presently concluded that it must be some of the 
savages of the mainland over against me, who had 
wandered out to sea in their canoes, and, driven by 
the currents or by contrary winds, had made the 
island, and had been on shore, but were gone away 
again to sea, being as loth, perhaps, to stay in this deso- 
late island, as I should have been to have had them. 
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I was very thankful in my thought, that I was so 
happy as not to be thereabouts at that time, or that 
they did not see my boat, by which they would have 
concluded that some inhabitants had been in the 
place, and so, perhaps, would have searched farther, — 
Then, terrible thoughts racked my imagination about 
their having foimd my boat, and that there were peo- 
ple here; and that, if so, I should certainly see them 
come, in great numbers, to devoiu' me; that if it 
should happen so that they should not find me, yet 
they would find my inclosure, destroy all my com, 
carry away all my flock of tame goats, and I should 
perish at last for mere want. 

It came into my thoughts one day, that all this 
might be a mere chimera of my own, and that this 
foot might be the print of my own foot when I came 
on shore from the boat. This cheered me a little, 
and I began to persuade myself that it was all 
a delusion; that it was nothing else but my own 
foot. 

Heartening myself, therefore, with this belief — 
that this was nothing but the print of one of my own 
feet — I began to go abroad again, and went to my 
country house to milk my flock. 

As I went down thus two or three days, and hav- 
ing seen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, and to 
think there was really nothing but my own imagina- 
tion. But I could not persuade myself fully of this 
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till I should go down to the shore again and measure 
this print of a foot hy my own. 

But when I came to the place : first, it appeared 
evident to me that when I had laid up my boat, I 
could not have been on shore anywhere thereabouts. 
Secondly, when*! came to measure the mark with my 
own foot, I found my foot not so large by a great 
deal. 

Both these things filled my head with new imagi- 
nations, so that I shook with cold, like one in ague; 
and I went home again, filled with the belief that 
some man or men had been on shore there ; or, in 
short, that the island was inhabited, and I might be 
surprised before I was aware; and what course to 
take for security I knew not. 

Dakiel Defoe, 

[Abridgment.] 



THE SOLITARY ISLANDER 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the center all round to the sea, 

I am Lord of the fowl and the brute. 
solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than to reign in this horrible place. 

William Cowpbb. 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRA.Y. 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray, 
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So with an equal splendor, 

The mommg sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender. 
On the blossoms blooming for all : 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 



So, when the summer calleth. 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 



Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 
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No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

Francis Miles Finch. 
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It was noonday in the town of Mechlin ; the Sab- 
bath bells had summoned the inhabitants to divine 
worship. The crowd that had loitered round the 
church of St. Rembauld had gradually emptied itself 
within the spacious aisles of the sacred edifice. 

A young man was standing in the street, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, and apparently listening for 
some sound ; for without raising his looks from the 
rude pavement, he turned to every corner of it with 
an intent and anxious expression of countenance. 

He held in one hand a staff; in the other a long, 
slender cord, the end of which trailed on the ground. 
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Every now and then he called, with a plaintive voice, 
" Fido, Fido, come back ! Why have you deserted 
me?" 

Fido returned not. The dog, wearied of confine- 
ment, had slipped from the string, and was at play 
with other dogs in a distant quarter of the town, 
leaving the blind man to seek his way as he might to 
his solitary inn. 

By and by a light step passed through the street, 
and the young stranger s face brightened. 

" Pardon me," said he, turning to the spot where 
his quick ear had caught the sound, " and direct me, 
if you are not pressed for a few moments' time, to 
the hotel called The Golden Cap." 

It was a young woman whom he thus addressed. 
" It is some distance hence, sir," said she ; " but 
if you continue straight on for about a hundred 
yards, and then take the second turn to yom* right 
hand — " 

" Alas ! " interrupted the stranger with a melan- 
choly smile,"your direction will avail me little ; my 
dog has deserted me, and I am blind ! " 

There was something in these words, and in the 
stranger's voice, which went to the heart of the 
young woman. 

" Pray, forgive me," she said, almost with tears in 
her eyes. "I did not perceive your — " misfortune, 
she was about to say, but she checked herself. 
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" Lean upon me ; I will conduct you to the door. 
Nay, sir," observing that he hesitated, " I have time 
enough to spare, I assure you." 

The stranger placed his hand on the young wom- 
an's arm. " Your voice is very gentle," said he, 
after a pause ; " Are you a native of this town ? " 
continued he. 

" Yes, sir ; my father holds a small office in the 
customs, and my mother and I help out his salary by 
making lace. We are called poor, but we do not 
feel it, sir." 

" You are fortunate ! There is no wealth like the 
heart's wealth, content," answered the blind man, 
mournfully. 

"And you, sir," said Lucille, feeling a^ngry with 
herself that she had awakened a natural envy in the 
stranger's mind, and anxious to change the subject — 
" and you, sir, have you been long at Mechlin ? " 

" But yesterday. I am passing through the Low 
Countries on a tour. Perhaps you smile at the tour 
of a blind man; but it is wearisome even to the 
blind to rest always in the same place. 

" I thought during church time, when the streets 
are empty, that I might, by the help of my dog, 
enjoy safely at least the air, if not the sight, of the 
town ; but there are some persons, I think, who can- 
not have even a dog for a friend." 

The blind man spoke bitterly. The desertion of 
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his dog had touched him to the core. Lucille wiped 
her eyes. " And do you, then, travel alone ? " said 
she. " Your father and your mother," she added, 
with an emphasis on the last word, " are they not 
with you ? " 

" I am an orphan ! " said the stranger ; " and I 
have neither brother nor sister." 

The desolate condition of the blind man quite 
melted Lucille. Never had she been so strongly 
affected. 

They had now passed into a narrow street leading 
toward the hotel, when they heard behind them the 
clatter of hoofs; and Lucille, looking hastily back, 
saw that a troop of the Belgian horse was passing 
through the town. 

She drew her charge close by the wall, and, trembling 
with fear for him, she stationed herself by his side. 

The troop passed at a full trot through the street. 
At the sound of their clanging arms, and the ringing 
hoofs of the heavy chargers, Lucille might have seen, 
had she looked at the blind man's face, that its sad 
features kindled with enthusiasm, and that his head was 
raised proudly from its wonted and melancholy bend. 

" Thank Heaven ! " she said; as the troop had 
nearly passed them, " the danger is over ! " Not so. 
One of the last two soldiers who rode abreast was, 
unfortunately, mounted on a young and unmanage- 
able horse. 
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The rider's oaths and digging spur only increased 
the fire and impatience of the charger: it plunged 
from side to side of the narrow street. 

" Look to yourselves ! " cried the horseman, as he 
was borne on to the place where Lucille and the 
stranger stood against the wall. " Are ye mad ? 
Why do ye not run ? " 

" For Heaven's sake ! for mercy's sake ! He is 
blind ! " cried Lucille, clinging to the stranger's side. 

" Save yourself, my kind guide ! " said the stranger. 
But Lucille dreamed not of such desertion. 

The trooper wrested the horse's head from the spot 
where they stood. With a snort, as it felt the spur, 
the enraged animal lashed out with its hind legs. 
Lucille, unable to save hothy threw herself before the 
blind man, and received the shock directed against 
him. Her slight and delicate arm fell broken by her 
side ; and the horseman was borne onward. 

" Thank God, you are saved ! " was poor Lucille's 
exclamation : and she fell, overcome with pain and 
terror, into the arms of the stranger. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton. 



Yet the will is free ; 
Strong is the soul, and wise and beautiful ; 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still ; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will. 

Matthew Arnold, 
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IN SCHOOL DAYS. 

I 
Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, I 

A ragged beggar sunning ; , 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master's desk is seen, 

Deep-scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats. 

The jackknif e's carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 

Its door's worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing ! 

Long years ago a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting ; 
Lit up its western window panes, 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls. 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 

When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 
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Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ; — 

As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 
The soft hand's light caressing, 

And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 

" I'm sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you. 
Because," — the brown eyes lower fell — 

" Because, you see, I love you ! " 

Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 

He lives to learn, in life's hard school, 

How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 

Like her, — because they love him. 

John Gbeenleaf Whittier. 
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Down the broad stairway came a laughing group 
of young folks, and among them a fair-faced girl of 
sweet sixteen — the Lady Elizabeth, Princess of Eng- 
land, fresh from her hours of study with her wise old 
tutor. Master Roger Ascham. 

" Oh, good Dame Sowerby," she cried, halting at 
her body-woman's side, " whose pony is it that frefc- 
teth and fumeth so by the causeway gate ? " 

" 'Tis our lord the King's new hobby, Saladin, your 
Grace," responded the Dame, "brought here for his 
Majesty's inspection, and but barely broken, so sayeth 
Master Perkins, the groom." 

^^Ah, but he's a beauty, is he not. Dame?" the 
girl exclaimed ; " how I would like to ride him once I 
I do believe I can." 

" The saints forbid ! " exclaimed the startled Dame 
Sowerby. " Thou ride Saladin ? Why, my gracious 
lady, 'twould be thy certain death ! " 

" Did I not ride my brother's courser. Black Rich- 
ard ? " asked the Princess, proudly. 

" Ay, that didst thou," said Perkins, the groom ; 
but — Heaven save your ladyship ! — Black Richard 
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hath seen both trial and service, and this young 
hobby, Saladin, scarce knoweth whip or spur." 

" And surely such horse work passeth lady's skill. 
Princess, and so young a maid as thou would not 
dare to try the feat." 

Thus spake Mistress Varney, a very superior young 
lady of fifteen. But it was an injudicious speech. 

" Not dare ! Not dare to ride Saladin ! " broke out 
the young Princess, hotly. " Who sayeth ^ dare not ' 
to the daughter of my father?" And the spirit of 
her imperious father, King Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, flamed in the maiden's eyes. 

"Thou shalt eat thy words, Mistress Varney, ere 
thou sleep to-night ; " and before the startled group 
could fathom her intent, the Princess Elizabeth, with 
a foreshadowing of the same determination that 
marked her later years as England's maiden queen, 
burst past them all, and with scarce a stop leaped 
lightly from the mounting-block to the dappled 
hobby's back, and seized the bridle-rein. 

Saladin, already restive under the hated curb, 
started with a shiver of surprise as he felt this light 
but sudden weight added to the saddle that crossed 
his back. He tossed his head angrily, and tearing 
his bridle free from Diccon, the horse-boy, sent that 
astonished young servitor sprawling to the ground, 
and, wheeling quickly, dashed through the gate and 
down the causeway to Thames Water. 
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A cry of horror broke from the terror-stricken 
throng, and no man knew what to do. Then through 
the causeway gate of the palace raced lord and lady, 
boy and girl, groom, servant, and retainer, filled with 
dread and doubt, while the plucky Princess cast back- 
ward a look, half fear, half triumph, as still firm in 
the saddle she sped on her mad ride. 

And now, though Saladin had, as we say, taken 
the bit in his teeth, a sharp tug at the bridle threw 
his head around, and suddenly he wheeled and gal- 
loped back again straight through the causeway gate, 
scattering man and maid as he flew past them all. 

In through the gate he dashed, but maddened by 
the shouts and by the persistence with which his 
light but provoking burden stuck to his back, he 
shied to the left, and with a sudden and mighty 
bound he cleared the low river wall and leaped into 
the Thames Water flowing there beneath the palace 
towers. 

^' Saints in heaven ! " cried Dame Sowerby, ^^ my 
fair mistress is lost ! Help ! " she shouted ; " help and 
rescue for the Princess Elizabeth, drowning in Thames 
Water ! " and while terror and confusion swayed the 
troubled throng, the door of the palace swung open 
and a clear young voice sounded above the din : 
" What meaneth this noise and rout ? Are the com- 
mons in revolt, or hath a too-valorous mouse fright- 
ened the lords and ladies of our sister's court ? " 
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The speaker was a slight, boyish-looking youth of 
scarce fourteen; of pleasant and gentle face, now 
slightly flushed with the curiosity and fun that 
prompted his words. A violet velvet suit slashed with 
purple and silver cased his trim young form, and a 
spotless plume gleamed beneath his velvet bonnet. 

Scant time was there for courtly phrase or cere- 
mony. 

" Oh, dear young majesty ! " cried the terrified body- 
woman ; " the Princess ; the Princess ; see — see ! she's 
in the river ! " 

Down the broad stairway sprang the now startled 
King. " My sister drowning/' he burst out, " and no 
man of ye striving to save her ? How now, varlets, 
cowards ! will ye let the girl sink before your eyes ? 
Where is she?" 

" There, £here, my lord," cried Perkins, the groom. 
^' She would mount Saladin, and the hobby broke and 
leaped the river wall ere we had wit or warranty to 
stay him, and the barge lieth far down the palace 
stairs." 

" Cease your prate and pull out the barge quick," 
said the King, " while I essay what ye have neither 
head nor heart to do." 

Then with his ready dagger he cut Black Richard's 
tether-gear, vaulted to the courser's back, and almost 
in an instant had leaped him over the river wall into 
swift Thames Water. 
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Elizabeth, holding tightly to Saladin's mane, saw 
her brother and cried out to him, " Help, help, dear 
Edward ;. I will hold on till thou come ! " and though 
Saladin, half swimming, half floundering as he was, 
had become altogether unmanageable, the brave girl 
still clung to his neck and waited for her rescuer. 
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But now Black Richard, startled by his sudden 
plunge, became unmanageable too, and the boy-king, 
though a cool and fearless rider, had great effort to 
guide him aright. At last, borne on by the current 
and by his partial success in managing his restless 
horse, young Edward reached his sister's side. 

" Hold thou fast ; hold thou fast, Elizabeth," he 
cried, " while I seize thy bridle and guide Saladin 
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ashore/' and as he spoke he clutched at and caught 
the hobby's bridle-rein. 

The brave lad had now a double duty — to guide 
two unruly horses and fight the force of the current. 
It was a man's work, and mighty work at that ; and 
the boy's hand, tiring with his efforts, could barely 
keep the beasts in check. 

" Oh, Edward, I can hold on no longer ! " moaned 
the poor girl ; " help, help, I am sinking fast ! " 

" Quick, Bess, spring to Black Richard's back ; 
spring ere thy strength doth fail, and I will let 
Saladin go!" and he pressed nearer his sister's 
side. . 

" Oh, I cannot, I cannot ! " she cried ; " I have no 
strength left." 

" Spring, spring, I tell thee ! 'Tis thy only chance," 
her brother persisted. 

The brave young maiden tried to obey, but her 
strength was not equal to the task. Exhausted and 
despairing, she missed her spring, and sank from her 
brother's sight. A new cry of horror went up from 
wall and causeway, and the men in the royal barge 
plied their oars with vigor, hoping now only to save 
the King. 

Edward dropped Saladin's bridle ; and the hobby, 
free from this . restraint, swam down the river till he 
was fished out at the causeway steps far below the 
palace. 
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The sinking Princess soon rose to the surface, but 
the King's watchful eye saw that she was fully twenty 
strokes away. Could he reach her in time ? " On, on, 
Richard ! " he urged his black horse, and the courser, 
now grown more manageable, swam swiftly down 
the stream. 

But, just as he reached the maiden's side, the 
drowning Princess sank a second time. Then, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, the heroic boy drew foot 
free from the stirrup, rose to the courser's back, and 
with a splendid " header," dived after the sinking 
girl. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense. Edward, 
the King of England, and the Princess Elizabeth, his 
possible successor to the crown, were both drowning 
in Thames Water in sight of a hopeless and helpless 
court. 

A trim young head rises above the ripples. 

"'Tis he; 'tis he; the King lives!" shouted Per- 
kins, the groom. 

" And see — and see ! '* cried the trembling Dame 
Sowerby, " he has the Princess safe, thank God ! " 

A great and mighty shout rent the air as the brave 
lad rose to the surface clutching his rescued sister, 
whom by sharp eyesight and good fortune he had 
spied and caught up as he dived down. Clasping her 
tightly with one arm, with the other he swam towards 
his horse. 
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*>So, Richard; good Richard," he called; "come, 
sir; come close, dear horse," and the noble animal, 
steadying himself against the rushing current, swam 
straight toward the struggling boy. 

And now with clever though almost nerveless arm 
he flung the drooping Princess across Black Richard's 
back and, clambering after, grasped the bridle with 
his left hand and, holding his sister with his right, 
guided the horse ashore. 

" Look to the Princess," he said. " Sweet Sister 
Temperance," — for so he often called her — "hath 
had a sorry ride." 

Elbridge S. Brooks. 
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[Jon Sigurd is a boy fourteen years of age. His father is a small 
farmer. The boy has been permitted to lead the flock of sheep to a 
very distant point, for pasturage. He has now left his flock, tempora- 
rily, to seek fresh fields for them.] 

It was an exciting, a wonderful day in his life, and 
Jon never forgot it. He never once thought of the 
danger he incurred. Instead of fear, he was full of a 
joyous, inspiring courage ; he sang and shouted aloud, 
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as some new peak or ridge of hills arose far in front, 
or some other peak, already familiar, went out of 
sight far behind him. 

He scarcely paused to eat or rest, until nearly twelve 
hours had passed and he had walked fully thirty miles. 
By that time the sun was low in the west, and barely 
visible through the gathering haze. The wind moaned 
around the rocks with a dreary, melancholy soimd, and 
only the cry of a wild swan was heard in the distance. 

To the north the mountains seemed higher, but they 
were divided by deep gaps which indicated the com- 
mencement of valleys. There, perhaps, there might be 
running streams, pastures, and the dwellings of men. 

Jon had intended to return to his flock on the mor- 
row, but now the temptation to press onward for 
another day became very great. His limbs, however, 
young and strong as they were, needed some rest ; and 
he speedily decided what to do next. 

A lighter streak iii the rocky floor of the plain 
led his eye toward a low, broken peak — in 
reality, the crater of a small extinct volcano — 
some five miles off, and lying to the right of what 
he imagined to be the true course. On the left 
there were other peaks, but immediately in front 
nothing which would serve as a landmark. The 
crater, therefore, besides offering him some shelter 
in its crevices, was decidedly the best starting-point, 
either for going or returning. 
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The lighter color of the rock came from some dif- 
ferent mixture in the lava of an old eruption, and 
could be easily traced throughout the whole inter- 
vening distance. He followed it rapidly, now that 
the bearings were laid down, and reached the ruins of 
the volcano a little after sunset. 

There was no better bed to be found than the bot- 
tom of a narrow cleft, where the winds, after blowing 
for many centuries, had deposited a thin layer of sand. 

Before he lay down, Jon arranged a line of stones 
pointing toward the light streak across the plain, and 
another line giving the direction of the valleys to the 
northward. To the latter he added two short, slant- 
ing lines at the end, forming a figure like an arrow- 
head ; and then, highly satisfied with his ingenuity, 
lay down in the crevice to sleep. 

But his brain was so excited that for a long time 
he could do nothing else than go over, in memory, 
the day's journey. The wind seemed to be rising, for 
it whistled like a tremendous fife through the rocky 
crevice ; father and mother and Gudrid seemed to be 
far, far away, in a different land ; he wondered at last 
whether he was the same Jon Sigurd who drove the 
sheep up the valley of the Thiorva — and then, all at 
once, he stopped wondering and thinking, for he was 
too soundly asleep to dream even of a roasted potato. 

How much time he passed in sleep he could never 
exactly learn ; probably six to seven hours. He was 
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aroused by what seemed to be icy-cold rats scamper- 
ing over his face, and as he started and brushed them 
away with his hand, his ears became alive to a terri- 
ble roaring sound. He started up, alarmed, at first 
bewildered, then suddenly wide awake. 

The cold feet upon his face were little streams of 
water trickling from above ; the fearful roaring came 
from a storm — a hurricane of mixed rain, wind, cloud, 
and snow. It was day, yet still darker than the Arctic 
summer night, so dense and black was the tempest. 

When Jon crept out of the crevice, he was nearly 
thrown down by the force of the wind. The first 
thing he did was to seek the two lines of stones he 
had arranged for his guidance. They had not been 
blown away, as he feared ; and the sight of the 
arrow-head made his heart leap with gratitude to 
the Providence which had led him, for without that 
sign he would have been bewildered at the very start. 

Returning to the cleft, which gave a partial shelter, 
he ate the greater part of his remaining store of food, 
fastening his thick coat tightly around his breast and 
throat, and set out on his desperate homeward jour- 
ney, carefully following the lighter streak of rock 
across the plain. 

He had not gone more than a hundred yards when 
he fancied he heard a sharp, hammering sound 
through the roar of the tempest, and paused to 
listen. The sound came rapidly nearer ; it was cer- 
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tainly the hoofs of many horses. Nothing could be 
seen; the noise came from the west, passed to the 
front of Jon, and began to die away to the eastward. 

His blood grew chilled for a moment. It was all 
so sudden and strange and ghostly that be knew not 
what to think ; and he was about to push forward and 
get out of the region where such things happened 
when he heard, very faintly, the cry which the Ice- 
landers use in driving their baggage-ponies. Then 
he remembered the deep gorge he had seen to the 
eastward before reaching the crater; the invisible 
travelers were riding toward it, probably lost and 
unaware of the danger. 

This thought passed through Jon's mind like a 
flash of lightning ; he shouted with all the strength 
of his voice. 

He waited, but there was no answer. Then he 
shouted again, while the wind seemed to tear the 
sound from his lips and fling it away — but on the 
course the hoofs had taken. 

This time a cry came in return ; it seemed far off 
because the storm beat against the sound. Jon 
shouted a third time, and the answer was now more 
distinct. Presently he distinguished words : — 

" Come here to us ! " 

" I cannot," he cried. 

In a few minutes more he heard the hoofs return- 
ing, and then the forms of ponies became visible 
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through the driving snow-clouds. They halted, form- 
ing a semicircle in front of him; and then one of 
three dim, spectral riders, leaning forward, again 
called, " Come here ! " 

" I cannot," answered Jon again. 

Thereupon another of the horsemen rode close to 
him and stared down upon him. He said something 
which Jon understood to be, "Erik, it is a little 
boy!" — but he was not quite sure, for the man's 
way of talking was strange. He put the words in 
the wrong places and pronounced them curiously. 

The man who had first spoken jumped off his 
horse. Holding the bridle he came forward, and 
said, in good, plain Icelandic : — 

" Why couldn't you come when I called you ? " 

" I am keeping the road back," replied Jon ; " if I 
move, I might lose it." 

" Then why did you call us ? " 

" I was afraid you had lost your way and might 
get into the chasm; the storm is so bad you could 
not see it." 

" What's that ? " exclaimed the first who had 
spoken. 

Jon described the situation as well as he could, 
and the stranger at last said, in his queer, broken 
speech. "Lost way — we; can guide — you — know 
how?" 

The storm raged so furiously that it was with. 
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great difficulty that Jon heard the words at all; 
but he thought he understood the meaning. So he 
looked the man in the face and nodded, silently. 

" Erik — pony ! " cried the latter. 

Erik caught one of the loose ponies, drew it 
forward, and said to Jon : — 

" Now mount and show us the way ! " 

"I cannot!" Jon repeated. "I will guide you; 
I was on my way already, but I must walk back 
just as I came, so as to find the places and know the 
distances." 

"Sir," said Erik, turning to the other traveler, 
"we must let him have his will. It is our only 
chance of safety. The boy is strong and fearless, 
and we can surely follow where he is willing to go 
alone." 

" Take the lead, boy ! " the other said ; " more 
quick, more money ! " 

Jon walked rapidly in advance, keeping his eyes 
on the lighter colored streak in the plain. He saw 
nothing, but every little sign and landmark was fixed 
so clearly in his mind that he did not feel the least 
fear or confusion. 

He could hardly see, in fact, the foremost of the 
ponies behind him, but he caught now and then a 
word as the men talked with each other. They had 
come from the northern shore of the island; they 
were lost, they were chilled, they were weary ; their 
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ponies were growing weak from hunger and exposure 
to the terrible weather; and they followed him, not 
so much because they trusted his guidance as because 
there was really nothing else left for them to do. 

In an hour and a half they reached the first land- 
mark; and when the men saw Jon examining the 
line of stones he had laid, and then striking off 
through the whirling clouds, they asked him no 
questions, but urged their ponies after him. 

Thus several hours went by. Point after point 
was discovered, although no object could be seen 
until it was reached ; but Jon's strength, which had 
been kept up by his pride and his anxiety, at last 
began to fail. The poor boy had been so long 
exposed to the wind, snow, and icy rain that his 
teeth chattered in his head and his legs trembled as 
he walked. 

About noon, fortunately, there was a hill in the 
storm ; the rain slackened and the clouds lifted them- 
selves so that one might see for a mile or more. He 
caught sight of the rocky comer for which he was 
steering, stopped, and pointed toward one of the 
loose ponies. 

Erik jumped from the saddle and threw his arms 
around Jon, whose senses were fast vanishing. He 
felt that something was put to his lips, that he was 
swallowing fire, and that his icy hands were wrapped 
in a soft, delicious warmth. 
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In a minute he found that Erik had thrust them 
under his jacket, while the two others were bendmg 
over him with anxious faces. The stranger who 
spoke so curiously held a cake to his mouth, saying, 
"Eat — eat!'' It was wonderful how his strength 
came back ! 

Very soon he was able to mount the pony and take 
the lead. Sometimes the clouds fell dense and dark 
around them, but when they lifted only for a second 
it was enough for Jon. 

Men and beasts suffered alike, and at last Erik 
said : — 

" Unless we get out of the desert in three hours we 
must all perish ! " 

Jon's face brightened. "In three hours," he 
exclaimed, " there will be pasturage and water and 
shelter." 

He was already approaching the region he knew 
thoroughly, and there was scarcely a chance of losing 
the way. They had more than one furious gust to 
encounter — more than one moment when the fam- 
ished and exhausted ponies halted and refused to 
move ; but toward evening the last ridge was reached, 
and they saw below them, under a dark roof of clouds, 
the green valley basin, the gleam of the river, and the 
scattered white specks of the grazing sheep. 

Bayard Taylob. 
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TRAVEL. 

I should like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow ; 

Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 

Lonely Crusoes building boats ; 

Where in sunshine reaching out 

Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 

Hang for sale in the bazaar ; 

Where the Great Wall round China goes, 

And on one side the desert blows, 

And with bell and voice and drum. 

Cities on the other hum ; 

Where are forests, hot as fire. 

Wide as England, tall as a spire. 

Full of apes and cocoanuts 

And the negro hunters' huts ; 

Where the knotty crocodile 

Lies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 

Hunting fish before his eyes ; 

Where in jungles, near and far, 

Man-devouring tigers are, 
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Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near. 
Or a corner-by be seen 
Swinging in a palanquin ; 
Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 
All its children, sweep and prince. 
Grown to manhood ages since, 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse. 
And when kindly falls the night. 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I'll come when I'm a man 
With a camel caravan ; 
Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dusty dining room ; 
See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals ; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 

KoBERT Louis Stevenson. 
[From « Poems and Ballads." Copyright, 1896, by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.] 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

[This lyric, perhaps the noblest among American national songs, 
was written on the night of the bombardment of Fort Henry, near 
Baltimore, in the year 1814. The author was at the time a prisoner 
on board a British vessel.] 

say, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 
gleaming — 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the 
clouds of the fight, 
On the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming ! 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there ; 
say, does the star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave ? 

On that shore dimly seen, through the mists of the 
deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 
steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam ; 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 
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Tis the star-spangled banner ; long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave ! 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 
pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 

wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave! 

! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and war's desolation ; 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 

land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us 

a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just ; 

And this be our motto — " In God is our trust "; 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 

wave 

O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 

brave. 

Feancis Scott Key. 
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A HURRICANE. 



entirely commercial aspect 

propensity speculations verge 

occurrence earthquake oval 

instinctively proximity agitate 

The weather was pleasant, and I thought it not 
warmer than usual at that season. My horse was 
jogging along quietly, and my thoughts were, for 
once at least in the course of my life, entirely engaged 
in commercial speculations. 

I had forded Highland Creek, and was on the eve 
of entering a tract of bottom land, or valley, that lay 
between it and Canoe Creek, when suddenly I re- 
marked a great difference in the aspect of the heavens. 
A hazy thickness overspread the country, and I for 
some time expected an earthquake ; but my horse ex- 
hibited no propensity to stop and prepare for such an 
occurrence. I had nearly arrived at the verge of the 
valley, when I thought fit to stop near a brook, and dis- 
mounted to quench the thirst that had come upon me. 

I was leaning on my knees, with my lips about to 
touch the water, when, from my proximity to the 
earth, I heard a distant murmuring sound of an ex- 
traordinary nature. I drank, however, and as I rose 
on my feet, looked toward the southwest, when I 
observed a yellowish oval spot, the appearance of 
which was quite new to me. 
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Little time was left me for consideration, as the 
next moment a smart breeze began to agitate the 
taller trees. It increased to an unexpected height, 
and already the smaller branches and twigs were seen 
falling in a slanting direction toward the ground. 
Two minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the whole 
forest before me was in fearful motion. Here and 
there, where one tree pressed against another, a creak- 
ing noise was produced, similar to that occasioned by 
the violent gusts which sometimes sweep over the 
country. 

Turning instinctively toward the direction from 
which the wind blew, I saw, to my great astonish- 
ment, that the noblest trees of the forest bent 
their lofty heads for a while, and, unable to stand 
against the blast, were falling to pieces. So rapid 
was the progress of the storm, that before I could 
think of taking measures to insure my safety, the 
hurricane was passing opposite the place where I 
stood. 

The tops of the trees were seen moving in the 
strangest manner, in the central current of the tem- 
pest, which carried along with it a mingled mass of 
twigs and foliage that completely obscured the view. 
Some of the largest trees were seen bending and 
writhing under the gale ; others suddenly snapped 
across, and many, after a momentary resistance, fell 
uprooted to the earth. 
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The mass of branches, twigs, foliage, and dust that 
moved through the air was whirled onwards like a 
cloud of feathers, and, on passing, disclosed a wide 
space filled with fallen trees, naked stumps, and 
heaps of shapeless ruin which marked the path of the 
tempest. 

This space was about a fourth of a mile in breadth, 
and to my imagination resembled the dried-up bed of 
the Mississippi, with its thousands of planters and 
sawyers strewed in the sand and inclined in various 
degrees. The horrible noise resembled the great 
cataract of Niagara, and, as it howled along in the 
track of the desolating tempest, produced a feeling in 
my mind which it is impossible to describe. 

John James Audubon. 



THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 
Oh, listen! ' for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 
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No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome note to weary bands 
Of travelers, in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 
Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In springtime, from the cuckoo-bird. 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintiff ^ numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
FamiUar matter of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 

Whatever the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er her sickle bending ; — 
I listened — motionless and still ; 
And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. 

William Wobdsworth. 

1 plaintiff : old form of plaintive. 
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DEB. 
I. 

grocer Androscoggin alley 

curve testily bruised 

funeral onions frowning 

dusk Cluny blinked 

" I wonder," said Deb. And she did wonder, very 
much. What about ? I think she hardly knew 
herself. She only knew that she wondered — and 
wondered. 

All the world was a wonder — the great, soft, 
shining snowdrift that curled up against the fence 
opposite her window; the beautiful whirlpool that 
the snow made when the wind was up; the ice in the 
streets, and the little girls that tripped on it, and the 
little boys that didn't ; the cross grocer who brought 
flour and beans into Brick Alley every morning ; the 
pleasant baker who sometimes tossed her up a seed- 
cake through the window ; the factory girls with the 
little pink bows on their nets, who strolled by in the 
evening after the mills were out, and laughed so that 
she could hear them quite plainly, or sang a little — 
and she could hear that quite plainly, too ; the skies, 
when they made faces at her through the square top 
of the alley — gray and silver and blue faces, or 
flame-colored and gold faces, or black faces, or faces 
crowned all about with stars ; the river, too, all that 
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she could see of it, and there was just a crack 
away between two houses, and a crack of slope that 
banked it in. 

In winter the slope was shining white, and in sum- 
mer it was shining green ; and, as for the crack of a 
river, sometimes that was white, too, and sometimes 
it was green or purple or gray or blue ; and some- 
times it was as still as Deb herself. That was all she 
knew about the river. And so she wondered. 

But most of all she wondered about the bells. 
The town was full of bells. There were bells in the 
streets, and bells, she had heard, to the mills ; and 
bells, she thought, to the river, too ; but all the bells 
that she knew about belonged to the grocer and the 
baker, and these she had never done much more than 
wonder at, after all, for they were two stories down 
the yard, and she was in her high-chair by the 
window. 

Now this, you see, was why Deb wondered. She 
never got out of that high-chair by the window, 
except to get into her bed. And she never had been 
anywhere in all her life except into that chair and 
into bed. And she was fifteen years old. 

The bed and the chair and the window were all 
that Deb had, except a mother, and she was busy and 
worried and hurried and sick and anxious and poor, 
very poor, and the room was full of children who 
could run out to see the bells and knew all about the 
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river, and never wondered ; so, when she had put Deb 
out of her bed into her chair, or out of her chair into 
her bed, she thought no more about her. 

Deb was not ugly to see — except for the curve in 
her shoulders, and her little soft, white, withered feet 
that hung down useless from her high-chair. In the • 
face, Deb was not ugly at all to see. She had soft 
hair, and her cheeks were white and clean, and her 
eyes had grown so large and blue with fifteen years 
full of wonder, that if you were once to see them you 
never would forget them as long as you lived. 

A young lady that I heard of never will forget 
them as long as she lives, and you shall hear about 
her presently. 

In the daytime Deb shut her eyes and tried to 
think what it would be like to run about with chil- 
dren who did not wonder ; to see streets, or a crowd, 
or a church spire, or a funeral, or people going to a 
wedding, and other strange things of which the chil- 
dren who did not wonder talked to each other ; and 
which, because her eyes were shut, she saw, or seemed 
to see, and yet always knew that she never saw 
at all. 

At night she liked to open her eyes, and to lie with 
them open a long, late time, after the children who 
did not wonder were asleep. She liked best to open 
her eyes at night, because then the two things whicli 
she liked best happened, — the dark and the bells. 
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lt seemed, indeed, that the darker it was, the more 
bells there always were. First, there were the mill- 
bells, in the early winter dusk ; they rang very hard 
and very merrily, to let the factory girls go home to 
put the little pink bows upon their nets. Then there 
were church-bells; they rang very heavily and re- 
spectably to call people to the weekly prayer-meet- 
ings. Sometimes there were fire-bells, that shrieked 
at Deb out of a yellow sky and frightened her. At 
nine o'clock, when it was darkest. Deb heard the 
closest, pleasantest, awfullest bell of all. 

This was the great Androscoggin bell, the largest 
in New England. Deb held her breath — every night 
she held her breath — to listen to this bell. It was 
more like a voice than a bell. Sometimes the little 
cripple thought it cried. Sometimes she thought it 
prayed. But she never heard it laugh. The streets, 
the river, the crowd, weddings, funerals, church 
spires, all the strange things that Deb saw in the 
daytime with her eyes shut, came, or seemed to 
come at night, when her eyes were open, and talk to 
her — but always prayed or cried, and never smiled 
— out of the great Androscoggin bell. 

The solemn Androscoggin bell was ringing one 
noon, a little testily, when there was a knock at the 
door, and behind it a lady of whom I have heard. 
Deb was startled by the knock and frightened by the 
young lady. It was not often that visitors came to 
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Brick Alley^ and it was still less often that Brick 
Alley had a visitor who knocked. 

This was a young lady for whom Deb's mother did 
fine washing. Deb's mother wiped her hands and a 
chair, and the young lady sat down. She was a 
straight young lady with strong feet, and long brown 
feathers in her hat, and soft brown gloves upon her 
hands. 

She had come, she said, with that Cluny set which 
she found she should need for a party this very night ; 
indeed, she was in so much haste for it that she had 
hunted Deb's mother up ; which was a matter of some 
diflSculty, as she never had the least idea where she 
lived, before, and how crooked the stairs were ; but 
the lace was very yellow — as she saw — and would 
she be sure to have it done by nine o'clock to-night ? 
and — 

And there, turning her head suddenly, the straight 
young lady saw poor crooked Deb in her high-chair, 
with wonder in her eyes. 

" Dear me ! " said the straight young lady. 

" I wonder if I frighten her," thought Deb. But 
she only wondered, and did not speak. 

"Is this your — " 

"Yes," said Deb's mother, "the oldest. Fifteen. 
I'll try my best, ma'am, but I don't know as I ought 
to promise." She spoke in a businesslike tone, and 
turned the Cluny lace — a dainty collar and a pair of 
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soft cuffs — about in her hands, in a businesslike 
way. A breath of some kind of scented wood struck, 
in a little gust, against Deb's face. She wondered 
how people could weave sweet smells into a piece of 
lace, and if the young lady knew; or if she knew 
how much pleasanter it was than the onions that 
Mrs. McMahoney cooked for dinner, every day in the 
week but Sunday, upon the first floor. But it gave 
her quite enough to do to wonder, without speaking. 

"Fifteen!" repeated the young lady, standing up 
very straight, and looking very sorry. "How long 
has she been — like — that ? " 

" Bom so," said Deb's mother. 

" But you never told me you had a crippled child ! " 
The young lady said this quickly. " You have washed 
for me three years, and never told me that you had a 
crippled child ! " 

" You never asked me, miss," said Deb's mother. 

The young lady made no reply. She came and sat 
down on the edge of Deb's bed, close beside Deb's 
chair. She seemed to have forgotten all about her 
Cluny lace. She took Deb's hand between her two 
soft brown gloves, and her long brown feathers 
drooped and touched Deb's cheek. Deb hardly 
breathed. The feathers and the gloves, and the 
sweet smells of scented woods, and the young lady's 
sorry, yes — such very sorry eyes! — were close to 
the high-chair. 
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** Fifteen years ! " repeated the young lady, very 
low. " In that chair — and nobody ever — poor 
little girl, poor little girl ! " 

What was the matter with the straight, young 
lady? All at once her bright brown feathers and 
her soft brown gloves grew damp in little spots. 
Deb wondered very much over the damp little spots. 

" But you could ride ! " said the young lady, 
suddenly. 

" I don't know, ma'am," said Deb. " I never saw 
anybody ride but the grocer and the baker." 

" You could be lifted, I mean," said the young 
lady, eagerly. " There is some one who lifts 

you?" 

" Mother sets me generally," said Deb. " Once 
when she was very bad with a lame ankle, Jim 
McMahoney set me. He's first floor — Jim Mc- 
Mahoney." 

" I shall be back here," said the young lady, still 
speaking very quickly, but speaking to Deb's mother 
now, " in just an hour. I shall come with an easy 
sleigh with warm robes. If you will have your 
daughter ready to ride with me, I shall be very 
much obliged to you." 

II. 

If all the blue of summer skies and the gold of 
summer sunlight and the shine of summer stars fell 
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down into your hands all at once, for you to paint 
scrap-books with, should you know what to say ? 

Into the poor little scrap-book of Deb's life the 
colors of heaven dropped and blinded her, on that 
bewildering, beautiful, blessed ride. 

In just one hour the sleigh was there, with the 
easiest cushions, and the warmest robes, and bells, 
— the merriest bells ! — and the straight young lady. 
And Jim McMahoney was there, and he carried Deb 
downstairs to " set " her. And her mother was there, 
and wrapped her all about in an old red shawl, for 
Deb had no " things " like other little girls. The 
young lady had remembered that, and had brought 
the prettiest little white hood that Deb ever saw, 
and Deb's face looked like a bruised day-lily bud 
between the shining wool; but Deb could not see 
that. . . . 

The white horse pawed the snow and held up his 
head — Deb had never seen such a horse — and the 
young lady gathered the reins into her brown gloves, 
and the sleigh-bells cried for joy — how they cried ! 
and away they went, and Deb was out of the alley 
in a minute, and the people of the alley hurrahed 
and hurrahed and hurrahed to see her go. 

That bewildering, beautiful, blessed ride ! How 
warm the little white hood was ! how the cushions 
sank beneath her, and the fur robes opened like 
feathers to the touch of her poor, thin hands ! How 
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the bells sang to her, and the snowdrifts blinked at 
her, and the icicles and the slated roofs, and sky, 
and people's faces smiled at her ! 

" What is the matter ? " asked the young lady ; 
for Deb drew the great gray wolf s-robe over her face 
and head ; and sat so, for a minute, still and hidden. 
The young lady thought she was frightened. 

" But I only want to cry a little ! " said Deb's 
little, smothered voice. " I must cry a little 
first ! " 

When she had cried a little, she held up her head, 
and the shine of her pretty white hood grew faint 
beside the shine of her eyes and cheeks. That bewil- 
dering, beautiful, blessed ride ! 

Streets and a crowd and church spires were in it, — 
yes, and a wedding and a funeral, too ; all that Deb 
had seen in her highrcliair in the daytime, with her 
eyes shut, she saw in the sleigh on that ride, with 
her happy eyes wide open. 

She sat very still. The yoimg lady did not talk 
to her, and she did not talk to the young lady. 
They rode and they rode. The horse held up his 
head. It seemed to Deb that he was flying. She 
thought he must be like that awful, beautiful white 
horse in Revelation. She felt as if he could take her 
to Heaven just as well as not, if the young lady's 
brown gloves should only pull that way. 

They rode and they rode. In and out erf the 
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merry streets, through and through the singing bells, 
about and about the great church-spires, — all over 
and over the laughing town. They rode to the 
river, and the young lady stopped the white horse, so 
that Deb could look across^ and up and down, at the 
shining stream and the shining bank. 

^' There's so much of it ! " said Deb, softly, think- 
ing of the crack of it that she had seen between two 
houses for fifteen years. For the crack seemed to 
her very much like fifteen years in a high-chair ; and 
the long, broad-shouldered, silvered river seemed to 
her very much like this world about which she had 
wondered. 

They rode to the mills, and Deb trembled to look 
up at their frowning walls, and to meet their hundred 
eyes, for the windows stared like eyes ; but some of 
the girls who wore the little pink bows, and who 
knew her, came nodding to look down out of them, 
and she left off trembling to laugh ; then in a min- 
ute she trembled again, for all at once, without any 
warning, the great Androscoggin pealed the time 
just over her head, and swallowed her up in sound. 
She turned pale with delighted terror, and then 
she flushed with terrified delight. 

Did it pray? or cry? or laugh? Deb did not 
know. It seemed to her that if the white horse 
would carry her into the sound of that bell, she need 
never sit in a high-chair at a window again, but ride 
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and ride with the young lady. It seemed to her like 
forever and forever. 

They turned away from Androscoggin without 
speaking, and rode and rode. Daylight dimmed and 
dusk dropped, and see ! all the town blazed with 
lights. They rode and rode to see the lights. Deb 
could not speak — there were so many lights. 

And still she could not speak when they rode into 
Brick Alley. . . . She was too happy to speak. 
She need never wonder any more. She could 
remember. 

[Abridgment.] Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 



TO A "VSTATERFO'VSrL. 

Whither, midst falling dews, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the, rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend. 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart ! 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 

William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE ARCTIC NIGHT. 
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Nothing more wonderfully beautiful can exist than 
the arctic night. It is dreamland, painted in the 
imagination's most delicate tints ; it is color ethereal- 
ized. One shade melts into the other, so that you 
cannot tell where one ends and the other begins, and 
yet they are all there. 

Is not all life's beauty high and delicate and pure 
like this night ? Give it the brighter colors, and it is 
no longer beautiful. 

The sky is like an enormous cupola, blue at the 
zenith, shading down into green, and then into violet 
at the edges. 

Over the ice-fields there are cold violet-blue shadows, 
with lighter pink tints where a ridge here and there 
catches the last reflection of the vanished day.. Up 
in the blue of the cupola shine the stars, speaking 
peace, as they always do — those unchanging friends. 

In the south stands a large red-yellow moon, encir- 
cled by a yellow ring and light golden clouds floating 
on the blue background. 

Presently the aurora borealis shakes over the vault 
of heaven its veil of glittering silver — changing now 
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to yellow, now to green, now to red. It spreads, it 
contracts again, in restless change ; next it breaks 
into waviQg, many-folded bands of shining silver, 
over which shoot billows of glittering rays, and then 
the glory vanishes. 

Presently it shimmers in tongues of flame over the 
very zenith, and then again it shoots a bright ray 
right up from the horizon, until the whole melts away 
in the moonlight, and it is as though one heard the 
sigh of a departing spirit. 

Fridtjof Nansen. 

[From Nansen's " Farthest North." Copyright, 1897, by Harper 
& Brothers.] 

SAVED BY A SVTAN. 

sloop tonnage avoirdupois 

keel crystal sauntered 

craft perceive elevated 

notch affright immersion 

With my six months of pocket money, which I had 
saved for the purpose, I had succeeded in purchasing 
a full-rigged sloop, from an old fisherman, who had 
built her in his hours of leisure. 

She was only six inches in length, by less than 
three inches in breadth of beam, and her tonnage 
would have been about half a pound avoirdupois. A 
small craft you will style her; but at that time, in 
my eyes, she was as grand as a three-decker. 
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I esteemed her too l^rge for the duck-pond, and I 
resolved to go in search of a piece of water where she 
should have more room to exhibit her sailing qualities. 

This I soon found in the shape of a very large pond 
— or lake, I should rather call it — where the water 
was as clear as crystal, and where there was usually 
a light breeze plajdng over the surface — just strong 
enough to fill the sails, and drive my little sloop along 
like a bird on the wing — so that she often crossed 
the pond before I myself could get round to the other 
side to receive her into my hands again. 

Upon this little lake there was at that time a flock 
of swans — six, if I remember aright — besides other 
waterfowl of rare kinds. The boys took great delight 
in feeding these pretty creatures ; and it was a com- 
mon thing for one or another of us to bring pieces of 
bread and toss them to the waterfowl. 

For my part I was very fond of this little piece of 
extravagance ; and whenever I had the opportunity, 
I came up to the lake with my pockets crammed. 

The fowls, and especially the swans, imder this 
treatment had grown so tame that they would eat 
out of our hands, without exhibiting the slightest 
fear of us. 

There was a particular way of giving them their 
food in which we took great delight. On one side 
of the lake there was a bank that rose three feet or 
so above the surface of the water. 
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Here the pond was deep, and there was no chance 
for either the swans, or any other creature, to land at 
this place without taking to wing. The bank was 
steep, without either shelf or stair to ascend by. In 
fact, it rather hung over than shelved. 

At this point we used to meet the swans, that were 
always ready to come when they saw us ; and then, 
placing the piece of bread in the split end of a rod, 
and holding it out high above them, we enjoyed the 
spectacle of the swans stretching up their long necks, 
and occasionally leaping upward out of the water to 
snatch it, — just as dogs would have done. All this, 
you will perceive, was rare fun for boys. 

One day, I had proceeded to the pond, carrying my 
sloop with me as usual. It was at an early hour; 
and on reaching the ground, I found that none of my 
companions had yet arrived. I launched my sloop, 
however ; and then walked around the shore to meet 
her on the opposite side. 

There was scarcely a breath of wind, and the sloop 
sailed slowly. I was therefore in no hurry, but saun- 
tered along at my leisure. On leaving home I had 
not forgotten the swans, which were my great pets. 
I had brought their allowance along with me ; and on 
reaching the high bank, I halted to give it to them. 

All six, who knew me well, with proud arching 
necks and wing slightly elevated, came gliding rap- 
idly across the pond to meet me ; and in a few sec- 
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onds they arrived under the bank, where they moved 
about with upstretched beaks, and eyes eagerly scan- 
ning my movements. They knew I had called them 
thither to be kind to them. 

Having procured a slight sapling and split it at the 
end, I placed a piece of bread in the notch, and pro- 
ceeded to amuse myself with the maneuvers of the 
birds. 

One piece after another was snatched away from 
the stick, and I had nearly emptied my pockets, when 
all at once the sod on which I was standing gave way 
under me, and I fell plump into the water. 

I fell with a plunge like a large stone, and as I 
could not swim a stroke, I should have gone to the 
bottom like one; but it so happened that I came 
down right in the midst of the swans, who were no 
doubt taken as much by surprise as myself. 

Now, it was not through any peculiar presence of 
mind on my part^ but simply from the instinct of 
self-preservation, which is common to every living 
creature, that I made an effort to save myself. 

This I did by throwing out my hands, and endeav- 
oring to seize hold of something, just as drowning 
men will catch even at straws. But I caught some- 
thing better than a straw, for I chanced to seize upon 
the leg of one of the biggest and strongest of the 
swans, and to that I held on, as if my life depended 
on my not letting it go. 
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At the first plunge my eyes and ears had been 
filled with water, and I was hardly sensible of what 
I was doing. I could hear a vast splashing and sput- 
tering as the birds scattered away in affright, but in 
another second of time I had consciousness enough to 
perceive that I had got hold of the leg of a swan and 
was being rapidly towed through the water. 

I had sense enough to retain my hold; and in less 
time than I take to tell it I was dragged more than 
halfway across the pond — which, after all, was but 
a short distance. 

The swan made no attempt to swim, but, rather, 
fluttered along the surface, using his wings, and 
perhaps the leg that was still free, to propel himself 
forward. Terror, no doubt, had doubled his strength 
and his energies, else he could never have towed such 
a weight, big and strong though he was. 

How long the affair would have lasted it is hard 
to say. Not very long, however. The bird might 
have kept above the water a good while, but I could 
not have held out much longer. 

I was every moment being ducked under, the water 
at each immersion getting into my mouth and nos- 
trils. I was fast losing consciousness and should soon 
have been forced to let go. 

Just at this crisis, to my great joy, I felt something 
touch me underneath ; some rough object had struck 
agajnst my knees. It was the stones and gravel at 
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the bottom of the lake, and I perceived that I was 
in water of no great depth. The bird, in struggling 
to escape, had passed over the portion of the lake 
where it was deep and dangerous and was now close 
to the edge, where it shoaled. 

I did not hesitate a moment; I was only too glad 
to put an end to the towing match, and therefore 
released my grasp from the leg of the swan. The 
bird, thus lightened, immediately took to wing, and, 
screeching like a wild fowl, rose high into the air. 

For myself, I found bottom at once, and, after 
some staggering and a good deal of hiccoughing, I 
regained my feet, and then, wading out, stood once 
more upon terra firma, 

I was so badly terrified by the incident that I 
never thought of looking after my sloop. Leaving 
her to finish her voyage as she might, I ran away 
as fast as my legs would carry me, and never made 
halt or pause till I had reached home, and stood with 
dripping garments in front of the fire. 

[Abridgment.] Mayne Reid. 



GOLD LOCKS AND SILVER LOCKS. 

Pupil and master together, 
The wise man and the child, 

Merrily talking and laughing 
Under the lamplight mild. 
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Pupil and master together, 

A fair sight to behold, 
With his thronging locks of silver 

And her tresses of ruddy gold. 

" Well, little girl, did you practice 

On the violin to-day ? 
What is the air I gave you ? 

Have you forgotten it, pray?" 

And he sings a few notes and pauses. 
Half frowning to see her stand 

Perplexed, with her white brows knitted, 
And her chin upon her hand. 

Far off in the street of a sudden 

Comes the sound of a wandering band, 

And the blare of brass rings faintly, 
Too distant to understand. 

^' Hark ! " says the master, smiling. 

Bending his head to hear, 
" In what key are they playing ? 

Can you tell me that, my dear ? 

" Is it D minor? Try it! 

To the piano and try ! " 
She strikes it, the sweet sound answers 

Her touch so light and shy. 
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And swift as steel to magnet. 

The far tones and the near 
Unite and are blended together 

Smoothly upon the ear. 

I thought, if one had the power, 
What a beautiful thing 'twould be, 

Hearing Life's manifold music, 
To strike in one's self the key; 

Whether joyful or sorry, to answer. 
As wind-harps answer the air. 

And solve by simple submission 
Its riddles of trouble and care. 

But the little maid knew nothing 
Of thoughts so grave and wise. 

As she stole again to her teacher. 
And lifted her merry ej^es. 

And neither dreamed what a picture 
They made, the yoimg and the old, — 

With his thronging locks of silver. 
And her tresses of ruddy gold. 

Celia Thaxteb. 
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THE LIFEBOAT. 
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As the day broke, one fearfully stormy morning, a 
large bark ran on a bank of sand, eight miles from 
the British coast, and lay there at the mercy of the 
tempest, filling with water. She rapidly began to 
settle, the waves breaking fiercely over her. 

Her boats were knocked to pieces, her hatches 
were stove in. Eighteen men were in the rigging, 
clinging to the shrouds of that broken foremast ; the 
mainmast was gone. No hope was in their hearts, 
no help was nigh. 

But is there no hope, no help? They are seen from 
shore. No sooner is the word passed, " A wreck ! a 
wreck! " than the gallant boatmen spring to the beach. 

"Man the lifeboat!" 

Yes, but the waves are driving furiously in to the 
shore. 

"Man the lifeboat!" 

Yes, but the snow is drifting in blinding squalls. 

"Man the lifeboat!" 

One by one the noble fellows take their places. 
Out they dash, in the teeth of the gale. 

" Oars out, my men. Steady ! Oars out ! " 
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They are knee-deep in water. The waves beat upon 
them ; they are drenched, and all but drowned. Yet 
how cheerfully they bend their backs to the ashen oars ! 

" Hold on, every man of you ! " 

Every man holds on to the thwart before him, whilst 
an immense wave rolls over, burying them fathoms 
deep. They rise, and shake their locks. But where 
is the wreck ? The weather is so thick they cannot 
see her. Now there is a break in the drift ; there she 
lies, the starboard bow the only part of the hull visible. 

Are there any men in that tangled rigging ? . Yes, 
see ! the rigging is full of them. 

"Now, steady, men, steady! Keep clear of the 
wreck. Steady ! Ah, we have them now." 

She lies alongside ; and one by one the poor, half- 
drowned, half-frozen wretches drop into the boat, and 
out she drifts, into the boiling sea. 

Amid the peril of the return, with the waves hiss- 
ing after them, how steadily they row ! And now the 
lights break upon them from the shore, and soon the 
lookers-out on the beach hail them. 

" Lifeboat, ahoy ! Are they all safe ? " 

" Aye, aye, every man safe ! " 

How they cheer ! and the cheer is louder and more 
hearty than that which greets the champion in a boat 
race. And why ? Because these men saved human 
life. 

John B. Gough. 
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THE SONG OF AMIENa 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen. 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friends remembered not. 
Heigh-ho ! sing, heigh-ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 

William Shakespeabk 
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>REAT SCHOLAR. 
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There was once a little boy by the name of Leon, 
who was always at the head of his class. He gained 
all the prizes — the grammar prize, the arithmetic 
prize, the history prize, the geography prize — and 
went home on examination day with a great pile of 
books under his arm, and so many wreaths on his head 
that you could hardly see him. 

The people in the streets turned to look at him as 
he passed, and the next day, at market, the nurse 
talked with great pride about her young master, who 
was already a great scholar. All this puffed up the 
heart of the poor little boy, and gave him a great 
opinion of himself. 

A little girl by the name of Rose, who lived in the 
neighborhood, often came to play with him. She did 
not learn as easily as he, but she was a darling little 
child, gentle and loving to everybody, and obedient to 
her parents; and who, every night before going to 
sleep, always prayed to God with all her heart to make 
her wise and good. 

The great scholar soon began to look down on her. 
One day he took it into his head that an ignorant 
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little girl like her must be very much beneath him, 
and that it would be well to find out what she knew 
before continuing to honor her with his company. 
The dear child had come to show him a beautiful 
picture-book which her godmother had given her, but 
he received her with a cold and haughty air which was 
quite new to poor Rose. 

" I shall be glad to look at the pictures, " said he, 
" but first I want to know whether you can change a 
vulgar fraction to a decimal." 

Rose burst out laughing. " Oh, I haven't been so 
far as that," said she. " I am just going to begin 
division." 

" You needn't laugh ; I am in earnest. At least 
you can tell me the difference between a relative 
leading proposition and an absolute leading propo- 
sition." 

" We were told the other day in the class, but I 
have forgotten." 

" Very well. It is probably of no use to ask you 
in what year Rome was founded." 

" What a ridiculous question ! You know very well 
that I have only just begun the history of Egypt." 

"Worse and worse. I am almost sure that you 
cannot tell me the names of the states in the Valley, 
of the Mississippi." 

She remained mute. Her geographical knowledge 
did not yet extend to the Valley of the Mississippi. 
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" dear," she said, at length, " what is the matter 
with you today? We are not in school; leave all 
these things alone, and come and see my picture-book ; 
it is full of pretty stories." 

" Dear Rose," answered Leon, with a condescending 
air, " in the first place, you must own that I know a 
great deal more than you do. It is not proper that 
we should be seen any more together." 

Poor little Rose could find no other answer than a 
fit of crying, for she loved Leon dearly, and it seemed 
very hard to lose him on account of the Valley of the 
Mississippi and the relative proposition. As she was 
looking at him with an imploring eye, unable to 
make up her mind to go without him, her godmother 
suddenly entered. 

This was a respectable old lady, of great merit, 
although she was but little known ; which will not 
surprise you when I tell you her name; she was 
called the fairy Modesty. She was not very partial 
to those distributions of prizes, from which children 
return home with laurel wreaths on their heads, proud 
and triumphant, like victorious generals. 

The vexation of her dear goddaughter had touched 
her, and she came to punish the proud boy who was 
the cause of her tears. 

" So you know nothing, my dear little Rose," said 
she. ^' Well, can you tell me what we must do to 
lead a good life ? " 
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^^ Oh, godmamma, that is not hard. We must obey 
God, and be kind — like him — to every one." 

"That is knowing something; but I can under- 
stand that it is not enough to make you a fit com- 
panion for so learned a boy as Leon. Come with 
me, sir," she added, turning to Leon; "you know 
too much, it is true, to associate with little girls. 
What suits you now is the society of scholars and 
authors." 

Saying this, she took him by the hand, and he sud- 
denly found himself transported to one of the rooms 
of a great observatory, where a man of imposing ap- 
pearance was seated at a long table before a great 
heap of papers covered with figures. 

This man was truly a great scholar. He had taken 
the measure of the globe — a work far more difficult 
than the Rule of Three. He had followed the march 
of light, which travels seventy-two thousand leagues 
in a second, and had calculated how many years it 
would take us to reach the nearest star. With pen 
in hand, he weighed the sun and the moon as in a 
balance, and by calculation found the route of the 
heavenly bodies through the boundless space that 
surrounds us. 

The fairy Modesty bowed to him. He smiled in 
a friendly manner, and greeted her like an old ac- 
quaintance. 

"Good morning, master," said she. "Here is a 
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scholar who desires to have some conversation with 

you." 

The great man knew of no more lively pleasure 
than that of imparting his knowledge to all who 
desired it. He gave his hand to the little boy. 

" I congratulate you," said he. '^ A scholar at your 
age ! It is really wonderful. Will you help me to 
find a comet that we have been expecting for the last 
month ? I am just trying to discover what can have 
stopped its way. We will look for it together." 

To look for comets was rather beyond Leon, who 
had gone no farther than the Rule of Interest. He 
blushed and declined the proposal. 

" Well, we will talk of optics, acoustics, or hydro- 
statics, as you please." The poor humbled child knew 
not where to hide his head. 

" You know logarithms, at least ? " 

He replied, trying to restrain his tears, that he did 
not understand those stupid things, but that he could 
change a vulgar fraction to a decimal. 

The learned man looked at the fairy with an air of 
surprise, and was about to ask her what kind of 
scholar she had brought him ; but she did not leave 
him time to speak. 

" Master," said she, " I know a little girl who says 
that to lead a good life we must obey God, and be 
kind — like him — to every one. Do you know any 
more about it than she does ? " 
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"God forbid that I should think so! The dear 
child has said all there is to say on the subject." 
" Let us go," said the fairy to her companion. 

[Abridgment from Translation t -km- " 

, ,, T T> XV n Jean Mace. 

by Mary L. Booth.] ^m^^jji. 

THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches tossed : 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and water o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted came. 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 

Not as the fljong come, 

In silence and in fear, — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom, 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 
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The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home ! 

There were men with hoary hair, 

Amidst that pilgrim band — 
Why had they come to wither there 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Aye, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what there they found - 

Freedom to worship God ! 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 
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We went from the church to the school, which 
had long been a favorite resort of the good vicar's; 
indeed, to judge from the schoolmaster's books, his 
attendance there is almost daily, and the number of 
scholars some two hundred. 

We found a large room with some sixty or seventy 
boys at work ; in an upper chamber were a consider- 
able number of girls, with their teachers, two modest 
and pretty young women ; but the favorite resort of 
the vicar was evidently the infant school, — and no 
wonder : it is impossible to witness a more beautiful 
or touching sight. 

Eighty of these little people, healthy, clean, and 
rosy — some in smart gowns and shoes and stock- 
ings, some with patched pinafores and little bare 
pink feet — sat upon half a dozen low benches, and 
were singing, at the top of their fourscore fresh 
voices, a song when we entered. 

All the voices were hushed as the vicar came in, 
and a great bobbing and courtesying took place; 
whilst a hundred and sixty innocent eyes turned 
awfully toward the clergyman, who tried to look as 
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unconcerned as possible, and began to make the little 
ones a speech. 

"I have brought," says he, "a gentleman from 
England, who has heard of my little children and 
their school, and hopes he will carry away a good 
account of it. Now, you know, we must all do our 
best to be kind and civil to strangers : what can we 
do here, for this gentleman, that he would like ? Do 
you think he would like a song ? " 

(All the children. ) " We'll sing to him ! " 

Then the schoolmistress, coming forward, sang the 
first words of a hymn, which at once eighty little 
voices took up, or near eighty — for some of the 
little things were too young to sing yet, and all they 
could do was to beat the measure with little red 
hands as the others sang. 

It was a hymn about heaven, with a chorus of " O, 
that will be joyful, joyful, joyful," and one of the 
verses beginning, " Little children will be there." It 
was the first time I had ever heard it ; and I do not 
care to own that it brought tears to my eyes. 

But I think I will never, while I live, forget that 
little chorus, nor would any man who has ever loved 
a child and lost one. God bless you, happy little 
singers ! What a noble and useful life is his, who, in 
place of seeking wealth and honor, devotes his life to 
such a service as this ! 

William M. Thackebay. 
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THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 

I know the trusty almajaac - 
Of the punctual coming-back, 
On their due days, of the birds. 
I marked them yestermorn, 
A flock of finches darting 
Beneath the crystal arch, 
Piping, as tfey flew, a inarch, — 
Belike the ol&e they used in parting 
Last year from yon oak or larch ; 
Dusky sparrows in a crowd. 
Diving, darting northward free, 
Suddenly betook them all. 
Every one to his hole in the wall. 
Or to his niche in the apple-tree. 



I greet with joy the choral trains 

Fresh from palms and Cuba's canes. 

Best gems of Nature's cabinet. 

With dews of tropic morning wet. 

Beloved of children, bards and Spring, 

birds, your perfect virtues bring, 

Your song, your forms, your rhythmic flight, 

Your manners for the heart's delight ; 

Nestle in hedge, or barn, or roof. 

Here weave your chamber weather-proof, 
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SWALLOWS. 
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Forgive our harms, and condescend 
To man, as to a lubber friend, 
And, generous, teach his awkward race 
Courage and probity and grace ! 

Ealph Waldo Emerson. 



A DICKENS CHILDREN'S 

Dickens brilliantly 
London assuredly 
mirth jollity 
throng tributes 


PARTY. 

hospitality 
flattering 
radiance 
vague 



Certainly the Dickens children's parties were shin- 
ing facts in our early London days; nothing else 
came near them. There were other parties — and 
they were very nice — but nothing to compare to 
these; not nearly so light, not nearly so shining, 
not nearly so going round and round. 

Perhaps it was not all so brilliantly wonderful as 
I imagined it; but most assuredly the spirit of mirth 
and kindly jollity was a reality to every one present, 
and the master of the house had that wondrous fairy 
gift of leadership. I know not what to call that 
power by which he inspired every one with spirit 
and interest. 

One special party I remember, which seemed to me 
to go on for years with its kind, gay hospitality, its 
music, its streams of children passing and repassing. 
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We were a little shy coming in alone in all the 
consciousness of new shoes and ribbons, but Mrs. 
Dickens called us to sit by her till the long sweeping 
dance was over, and talked to us as if we were grown 
up, — which is always flattering to little girls. 

Then Miss Hogarth found us partners, and we, too, 
formed part of the throng. I remember watching 
the white satin shoes and long flowing sashes of the 
little Dickens girls, who were just about our own age, 
but how much more graceful and beautifully dressed ! 

Our sashes were bright plaids of red and blue. 
These were tributes from one of my father's Scotch 
admirers. Is it ungrateful to confess now, after all, 
that we could not bear them ? Our shoes were only 
bronze. Shall I own to this passing shadow amid 
all that radiance ? But when people are once dancing 
they are all equal again and happy. 

Somehow, after the music, we all floated into the 
long supper-room, and I found myself sitting near the 
head of the table by Mr. Dickens, with another little 
girl much younger than myself ; she wore a necklace 
and pretty little sausage curls all round her head. 

Mr. Dickens was very kind to the little girl, and 
presently I heard him persuading her to sing, and he 
put his arm round her to encourage her; and then, 
wonderful to say, the little girl stood up (she was 
little Miss Huldah) and began very shyly, trembling 
and blushing at' first, but as she blushed and trem- 
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bled she sang more and more sweetly; and then all 
the gay youth, consisting of the little Dickens boys 
and their friends, ranged along the supper-table, 
clapped and clapped, and Mr. Dickens clapped, too, 
smiling and applauding her. 

And then he made a little speech, with one hand 
on the table; I think it was thanking the boys for 
their applause, and they again clapped and laughed 
■ — but here my memory fails me, and everything 
grows very vague and like a dream. 

Only this much I do remember very clearly : that 
we danced and supped and danced again, and that 
we were all standing in a hall lighted and hung with 
bunches of Christmas green, and, as I have said, 
everything seemed altogether magnificent and impor- 
tant, more magnificent and important every minute, 
for as the evening went on more and more people 
kept arriving. 

The hall was crowded, and the broad staircase was 
lined with little boys, whose heads and legs and arms 
were waving about together. They were making a 
great noise, and talking and shouting, and the eldest 
son of the house seemed to be marshaling them. 

Presently their noise became a cheer, and then 
another, and we looked up and saw that our own 
father had come to fetch us, and that his white head 
was there above the others. Then came a third, final, 
ringing cheer, and some one went up to him, — it was 
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Mr. Dickens himself, — who laughed, and said quickly, 
" That is for you ! " and my father looked up, sur- 
prised, pleased, touched, settled his spectacles, and 
nodded gravely to the little boys. 

Anne Thackeray Eitchie. 

[From «* Unwritten Memoirs," by A. T. Ritchie. Copyright, 1894, 
by Harper & Brothers.] 

THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY. 

What flower is this that greets the morn, 

Its hues from Heaven so freshly born ? 

With burnii^ star and flaming band 

It kindles all the sunset land : 

tell us what its name may be, — 

Is this the flower of Liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

In savage Nature's far abode 

Its tender seed our fathers sowed ; 

The storm-winds rocked its swelling bud, 

Its opening leaves were streaked with blood. 

Till lo ! earth's tyrants shook to see 

The full-blown Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light, — 
The red' that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern snows, 
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And, spangled o'er its azure, see 
The sister stars of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

The blades of heroes fence it round ; 
Where'er it springs is holy ground ; 
From tower and dome its glories spread ; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread ; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom's flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true. 
In blackening frost or crimson dew, — 
And God love us as we love thee, 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free. 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 

Oliybs Wendell Holmes; 
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THE RA^GLE AND THE CHILD. 

pest intersecting screes 

bairn discomfiture wrathful 

copse transfixed quailed 

eyrie strath dwindled 

The Great Golden Eagle, the pride and the pest of 
the parish, stooped down, and flew away with some- 
thing in his talons. One sudden female shriek — and 
then shouts and outcries, as if a church spire had 
tumbled down on a congregation, at a sacrament. 

"Hannah Lamond's bairn! Hannah Lamond's 
bairn ! " was the loud, fast-spreading cry. " The 
eagle's carried off Hannah Lamond's bairn ! " and 
many hundred feet were in another instant hurrying 
toward the mountain. Two miles, of hill, and dale, 
and copse, and shingle, and many intersecting brooks, 
lay between; but, in an incredibly short time, the 
foot of the mountain was alive with people. 

The eyrie was well known, and both old birds were 
visible on the rock-ledge. But who shall scale that 
dizzy cliff, which Mark Steuart, the sailor, who had 
been at the storming of many a fort, attempted in 
vain? 

All kept gazing, weeping, wringing of hands in 
vain, rooted to the ground, or running back and for- 
wards, like so many ants essaying their new wings 
in discomfiture. 
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^^ What's the use — what's the use — of any poor 
human means ? We have no power but in prayer ! " 
and many knelt down — fathers and mothers thinking 
of their own babies — as if they would force the deaf 
heavens to hear ! 

Hannah Lamond had all this while been sitting on 
a rock, with a face perfectly white, and eyes like 
those of a mad person, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody 
had noticed her, for, strong as all sympathies with her 
had been at the swoop of the eagle, they were now 
swallowed up in the agony of eyesight. 

" Only last Sabbath was my sweet wee bairn bap- 
tized ! " and on uttering these words, she flew off 
through the brakes, and over the huge stones, up — up 

— up — faster than ever huntsman ran in to the death 

— fearless as a goat playing among the precipices. 
No one doubted, no one could doubt, that she would 

soon be dashed to pieces. No stop, no stay, — she 
knew not that she drew her breath. Beneath her 
feet Providence fastened every loose stone, and to 
her hands strengthened every root. How was she 
ever to descend ? That fear, then, but once crossed 
her heart, as up, up, up to the little image made 
of her own flesh and blood. 

"The God who holds me now from perishing — 
will not the same God save me, when my child is on 
my bosom ? " 

Down came the fierce rushing of the eagle's wings, 
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each savage bird dashing close to her head, so that 
she saw the yellow of their wrathful eyes. All at 
once they quailed, and were cowed. Yelling, they 
flew off to the stump of an ash jutting out of the cliff, 
a thousand feet above the cataract ; and the Christian 
mother, falling across the eyrie, in the midst of bones 
and blood, clasping her child, dead — dead — dead — 
no doubt, but unmangled and untorn, and swaddled 
up just as it was when she laid it down asleep among 
the fresh hay in a nook of the harvest field. 

Oh, what a pang of perfect blessedness transfixed 
her heart from that faint, feeble cry : " It lives — it 
lives — it lives!" and baring her bosom, with loud 
laughter, and eyes as dry as stones, she felt the lips 
of the unconscious innocent once more murmuring at 
the fount of life and love ! 

Cliffs, chasms, blocks of stone, and the skeletons 
of old trees, far, far down ; and, dwindled into specks, 
a thousand creatures of her own kind, stationary, 
or running to and fro ! Was that the sound of the 
waterfall, or the faint roar of voices? Is that her 
native strath ? and that tuft of trees, does it contain the 
hut in which stands the cradle of her child ? Never- 
more shall it be rocked by her foot ! Here she must 
die! And those horrid beaks and eyes and talons 
and wings will return ; and her child will be devoured 
at last, even within the dead bosom that can protect 
it no longer. 
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Where all this while was Mark Steuart, the sailor ? 
Halfway up the cliffs. But his eye had got dim, and 
his head dizzy, and his heart sick ; and he who had 
so often reefed the topgallant sail, when at midnight 
the coming of the gale was heard afar, covered his 
face with his hands, and dared look no longer on the 
swimming heights. 

" And who will take care of my poor, bedridden 
mother ? " thought Hannah, whose soul, through the 
exhaustion of so many passions, could no more retain 
in its grasp that hope which it had clutched in despair. 

A voice whispered, " God ! " She looked around 
expecting to see an angel ; but nothing moved except 
a rotten branch that, under its own weight, broke off 
from the crumbling rock. Her eye, by some secret 
sympathy of her soul, watched it fall ; and it seemed 
to stop, not far off, on a small platform. 

Her child was bound within her bosom, — she remem- 
bered not how or when, but it was safe ; and scarcely 
daring to open her eyes as she slid down the shelving 
rocks, and found herself on a small piece of firm, root- 
bound soil, with the tops of bushes appearing below. 

With fingers suddenly strengthened into the power 
of iron, she swung herself down by brier and broom 
and heather and dwarf-birch. There, a loosened stone 
leapt over a ledge ; and no soimd was heard, so pro- 
found was its fall. There, the shingle rattled down 
the screes, and she hesitated not to follow. Her feet 
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bounded against the huge stone that stopped them, but 
she felt no pain. Her body was as callous as the clifif. 

As steep as the wall of a house was now the side of 
the precipice. But it was matted with ivy centuries 
old, long ago dead and without a single green leaf, but 
with thousands of arm-thick stems, petrified into the 
rock and covering it as with a trellis. She bound her 
baby to her neck, and with hands and feet clung to 
that fearful ladder. 

Turning her head and looking down, lo ! the whole 
population of the parish, so great was the multitude 
on their knees ! And, hush ! the voice of psalms ! a 
hjman breathing the spirit of one united prayer ! Sad 
and solemn was the strain, but nothing dirge-like — 
breathing not death, but deliverance! An unseen 
hand seemed fastening her fingers to the ribs of ivy ; 
and, in sudden inspiration, believing that her life was 
to be saved, she became almost as fearless as if she 
had been changed into a winged creature. 

Again her feet touched stones and earth ; the psalm 
was hushed ; but a tremulous, sobbing voice was close 
beside her, and lo ! a she-goat, with two little kids at 
her feet. ^^Wild heights," thought she, "do these 
creatures climb ; but the dam will lead down her kids 
by the easiest paths, for oh, even in the brute crea- 
tures, what is the holy power of a mother's love ! " 
and, turning round her head, she kissed her sleeping 
baby, and for the first time she wept. 
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Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, never 
before touched by human hand or foot. No one had 
ever dreamed of scaling it ; and the golden eagles knew 
that well in their instinct, as, before they built their 
eyrie, they had brushed it with their wings. But all 
the rest of this part of the mountain side, though 
scarred and seamed and chasmed, was yet accessible ; 
and more than one person had reached the bottom of 
the Glead's Cliff. 

Many were now attempting it ; and ere the cautious 
mother had followed her dumb guides a hundred 
yards, the head of one man appeared, and then the 
head of another ; and she knew that God had delivered 
her and her child, in safety, into the care of their fel- 
low-creatures. 

Not a word was spoken — eyes said enough. She 
hushed her friends with her hands, and, with uplifted 
eyes, pointed to the guides sent to her by Heaven. 

Small green plats where those creatures nibble the 
wild flowers became now more frequent; trodden 
lines, almost as easy as sheep-paths, showed that the 
dam had not led her young into danger. And now 
the brushwood dwindled away into straggling shrubs ; 
and the party stood on a little eminence above the 
stream and forming a part of the strath. 

There had been trouble and agitation, much sob- 
bing and many tears, among the multitude, while the 
mother was scaling the cliffs : sublime was the shout 
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that echoed afar the moment she reached the eyrie ; 
then had succeeded a silence deep as death ; in a little 
while arose the hymning prayer, succeeded by mute 
supplication ; the wildness of thankful joy next had 
sway ; — and now that her salvation was sure, the great 
crowd rustled like a storm-swept wood. 

And for whose sake was all this alternation of 
agony ? A poor, humble creature, unknown to many, 
even by name ; one who had but few friends, nor wished 
for more; contented to work all day — here, there, 
anywhere — that she might be able to support her 
aged mother and her little child, and who on Sabbath 
took her seat in an obscure pew, set apart for paupers, 
in the kirk. 

[Abridgment.] JoHN WlLSON. 
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Away up among the crags and forests of the Sierra, 
but below the snow-range at that season, there lay all 
day in the sunshine a very tranquil little lake. All 
around the lake were the steep sides of mountains, 
and at no point was there any visible outlet. 

Streams of various sizes ran into it, and one of 
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them came plunging over the edge of a perpendicular 
rock, in a foamy, feathery waterfall. 

There was plenty of room in the valley for the 
lake to grow larger, but the trees at its margin seemed 
to say that this was its customary size. On the 
northern side the sloping steep went up, up, up, until 
all its rocks became hidden under a covering of snow. 

Just above the snow-line the June sun had been 
working hard, day after day, melting snow for the 
lake, until it had undermined a vast icy mass 
several acres in extent. Nobody could guess how 
many winters had been required to make that heap 
of frost so deep and hard, or how many summers had 
made everything ready for that hot day to finish. 

The avalanche had broken its bonds ! Down it 
came, slowly at first, then more swiftly, and the tall 
pines were snapped off and swept away, and great 
bowlders were caught up and carried with it. 

Down, down, down it came, and at last, with a 
great surging plunge, it went head foremost into the 
lake. Crash ! splash ! dash ! the flying sheets of water 
reached the tree-tops on the margin. 

The avalanche found deep water, for it almost dis- 
appeared ; but it made the lake several feet deeper, 
and then its own fragments came up from their dive 
to be floated around and to be dashed against the 
shore by the waves. 

It did not take a great while for the surface of the 
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lake to become calm again, with the snow-cakes and 
the ice-cakes almost motionless in the fading light. 

Not any human eye had seen the avalanche fall, or 
had noted its grandeur or any of its consequences. 

William O. Stoddard. 

[From « The Red Mustang," by W. O. Stoddard. Copyright, 1890, 
by Harper & Brothers.] 

JOHN RIDD'S RIDE. 

rumors prominent mixen 

witch imported capers 

filly demurely outraged 

supple repute fluent 

" I am your mother's cousin, boy, and am going up 
to the house. Tom Faggus is my name, as every- 
body knows ; and this is my young mare, Winnie." 

Tom Faggus and his young blood-mare, the straw- 
berry ! Already her fame was noised abroad nearly 
as much as her master's, and my longing to ride her 
grew tenfold, but fear came at the back of it. 

Not that I had the smallest fear of what the mare 
could do to me, by fair play and horse-trickery, but 
that the glory of sitting upon her seemed to be too 
great for me ; especially as there were rumors abroad 
that she was not a mare, after all, but a witch. 

However, she looked like a filly all over, and won- 
derfully beautiful, with her supple stride, and soft 
slope of shoulder, and glossy coat beaded with water, 
and prominent eyes full of docile fire. Whether this 
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came from her Eastern blood of the Arabs newly im- 
ported, and whether the cream-color, mixed with our 
bay, led to that bright strawberry tint, is certainly 
more than I can decide, being chiefly acquainted with 
farm horses. 

Mr. Faggus gave his mare a wink, and she walked 
demurely after him, a bright young thing, flowing 
over with life, yet dropping her soul to a higher one, 
and led by love to anything. Then Winnie trod 
lightly upon the straw, because it had soft muck 
under it, and her delicate feet came back again. 

"Up for it still, boy, are you?" Tom Faggus 
stopped, and the mare stopped there ; and they looked 
at me provokingly. 

" Is she able to leap, sir ? There is a good take-off 
on this side of the brook." 

Mr. Faggus laughed very quietly, turning round to 
Winnie, so that she might enter into it. And she, 
for her part, seemed to know exactly where the fun 
lay. 

" Good tumble-off, you mean, my boy. Well, there 
can be small harm to you. I am akin to your family, 
and know the substance of their skulls." 

" Let me get up," said I, waxing wroth, for reasons 
I cannot tell you, because they are too manifold; 
" take off your saddle-bag things. I will try not to 
squeeze her ribs in, unless she plays nonsense with 
me. 
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Then Mr. Faggus was up on his mettle at this 
proud speech of mine ; and John Fry was running up 
all the while, and Bill Dadds, and half a dozen. 

Tom Faggus gave one glance around, and then 
dropped all regard for me. The high repute of his 
mare was at stake, and what was my life compared 
to it ? Through my defiance and stupid ways, here 
was I in a duello, and my legs not come to their 
strength yet, and my arras as limp as a herring. 

Something of this occurred to him, even in his 
wrath with me, for he spoke very softly to the filly, 
who could now scarce subdue herself ; but she drew 
in her nostrils, and breathed his breath, and did all 
she could to answer him. 

" Not too hard, my dear," he said ; " let him gently 
down on the mixen. That will be quite enough." 
Then he turned the saddle off, and I was up in a 
moment. 

She began at first so easily, and pricked her ears 
so lovingly, and minced about as if pleased to find 
so light a weight upon her, that I thought she knew 
I could ride a little, and feared to show any capers. 

" Gee wugg, Polly ! " cried I, for all the men were 
now looking on. " Gee wugg, Polly, and show what 
you are made of ! " With that I plugged my heels 
into her and Billy Dadds flimg his hat up. 

Nevertheless she outraged not, though her eyes 
were frightening Annie, and John Fry took a pick to 
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keep him safe ; but she curbed to and fro, with her 
strong forearms rising like springs ingathered, wait- 
ing and quivering grievously, and beginning to sweat 
about it. 

Then her master gave a shrill, clear whistle, then 
her ears were bent toward him, and I felt her form 
beneath me gathering up like whalebone, and her hind 
legs coming under her, and I knew that I was in for it. 

First she reared upright in the air and struck me 
full on the nose with her comb, till I bled ; and then 
down with her forefeet deep in the straw and her 
hindfeet going to heaven. Finding me stick to her 
still like wax, for my mettle was up as hers was, 
away she flew with me swifter than ever I went 
before or since. 

She drove full-head at the cob-wall, — " Oh, Jack, 
slip off!" screamed Annie, — then she turned like 
light, when I thought to crush her, and ground my 
left knee against it. " If you kill me, you shall die 
with me ! " I cried. 

Then she took the courtyard gate at a leap, knock- 
ing my words between my teeth, and then right over 
a quickset hedge, as if the sky were breath to her, 
and away for the water-meadows, while I lay on her 
neck like a child at the breast, and wished I had 
never been born. 

Straight away, all in the front of the wind, and 
scattering clouds around her; all I knew of the speed 
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we made was the frightful flash of her shoulders, and 
her mane like trees in a tempest. 

All the long, swift while, without power of thought, 
I clung to her crest and shoulders, and dug my nails 
into her creases and my toes into her flank, and was 
proud of holding on so long, though sure of being 
beaten. Then, in her fury at feeling me still, she 
rushed at another device, and leaped the wide water- 
trough sidewise across, to and fro, till no breath was 
left in me. 

The hazel boughs took me too hard in the face, 
and the tall dog-briers got hold of me, and the ache 
of my back was like crimping a fish ; till I longed to 
give it up, thoroughly beaten, and lie there and die 
in the cresses. 

But there came a shrill whistle from up the home- 
hill, where the people had hurried to watch us, and 
the mare stopped as if with a bullet, then set off for 
home with the speed of a swallow, and going as 
smoothly and silently. 

I had never dreamed of such delicate motion, fluent 
and graceful and ambient, soft as the breeze flitting 
over the flowers, but as swift as the summer light- 
ning. I sat up again, but my strength was all spent, 
and no time was left to recover it; and though she 
rose at our gate like a bird, I tumbled off into the 
mixen. 

[Adapted.] R. D. Blagkmore. 
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GEORGE NIDIVER 

Men have done brave deeds, 

And bards have sung them welli 

I of good George Nidiver 
Now the tale will tell. 

In Califomian mountains 

A hunter bold was he : 
Keen his eye and sure his aim 

As any you should see. 

A little Indian boy 

Followed him everywhere, 
Eager to share the hunter's joy. 

The hunter's meal to share. 

And when the bird or deer 
Fell by the hunter's skill, 

The boy was always near 
To help with right good-wilL 

One day as through the cleft 
Between two mountains steep, 

Shut in both right and left. 
Their questing way they keep. 

They see two grizzly bears. 
With hunger fierce and fell. 

Rush at them unawares 

Right down the narrow dell. 
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The boy turned round with screams, 
And ran with terror wild : 

One of the pair of savage beasts 
Pursued the shrieking child. 

The hunter raised his gun, — 
He knew one charge was all, — 

And through the boy's pursuing foe 
He sent his only ball. 

The other on George Nidiver 
Came on with dreadful pace : 

The hunter stood unarmed, 
And met him face to face. 

I say unarmed he stood : 
Against those frightful paws 

The rifle butt, or club of wood, 
Could stand no more than straws. 

George Nidiver stood still. 
And looked him in the face : 

The wild beast stood amazed, 
Then came with slackening pace. 

Still firm the hunter stood. 
Although his heart beat high : 

Again the creature stopped, 
And gazed with wondering eye. 
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The hunter met his gaze, 

Nor yet an inch gave way; 
The bear turned slowly round, 

And slowly moved away. 

What thoughts were in his mind 

It would be hard to spell : 
What thoughts were in George Nidiver's 

I rather guess than tell. 

But siure that rifle's aim, 

Swift choice of generous part. 
Showed in its passing gleam 

The depth of a brave heart. 

Elizabeth Hoar. 



THE MOCKINGh-BIRD AND THE MIRROR.^ 
antics occurred circumstantial 

availed evidence investigation 

partial unusual confronted 

chimera specimen generalize 

One day at the country house Bob had been let out 
of his cage and allowed to fly about the room. He 
had cut many antics, to the amusement of the com- 
pany, when presently we left him, to go down to 
dinner. What occurred afterward was very plainly 
told by circumstantial evidence when we returned. 

1 From »» Bob : The Story of Our Mocking-Bird. " Copyright, 1899, by 
Mary Day Lanier ; published by Charles Scribner*s Sons. 
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As soon as he was alone, he had availed himself of 
his unusual freedom to go exploring about the room. 
In the course of his investigation he suddenly found 
himself confronted by — it is impossible to say what 
he considered it. If he had been reared in the woods, 
he would probably have regarded it as another mock- 
ing bird, for it was his own image in the looking-glass 
of a bureau. 

But he had never seen any member of his race 
except the forlorn little unfledged specimen which he 
had fed at six weeks of age, and which bore no resem- 
blance to this tall, gallant, bright-eyed figure in the 
mirror. He had thus no opportunity to generalize 
his kind ; and he knew nothing whatever of his own 
personal appearance except the partial hints he may 
have gained when he smoothed his feathers with his 
beak after his bath in the morning. 

It may therefore very well he that he took this 
sudden apparition for some chimetra^ or dire monster 
which had taken advantage of ihe family's temporary 
absence to enter the room, with evil purpose. 

Bob immediately determined to defend the premises. 
He flew at the invader, literally beak and claw. But 
beak and claw taking no hold on the smooth glass, 
with each attack he shd struggling down to the foot 
of the mirror. 

Now it so happened that a pincushion lay at this 

1 ki me' rA. 
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point, which bristled not only with pins but with 
needles which had been temporarily left in it and 
which were nearly as sharp at the eye-ends as at the 
points. 

Upon these Bob's poor claws came down with fury ; 
he felt the wounds and saw the blood : both he attri- 
buted to the strokes of his enemy, and this aroused 
him to new rage. In order to give additional momen- 
tum to his onset he would retire toward the other 
side of the room and thence fly at the foe. 

Again and again he charged ; and as many times 
slid down the smooth surface of the mirror and 
wounded himself upon the perilous pincushion. As I 
entered, being first up from table, he was in the act 
of fluttering down against the glass. 

The counterpane on the bed, the white dimity cover 
of the biu*eau, the pincushion, all bore the bloody 
resemblances of his feet in various places, and showed 
how many times he had sought distant points in order 
to give himself a running start. His heart was beat- 
ing violently, and his feathers were ludicrously tousled. 

And all against the mere shadow of himself ! - Never 
was there such a temptation for the head of a fam- 
ily to assemble his people and draw a prodigious moral. 
But better thoughts came ; for, after all, was it not 
probable that the poor bird was defending — or at any 
rate believed he was defending — the rights and prop- 
erties of his absent masters against a foe of unknown 
power? 
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All the circumstances go to show that he made the 
attack with a faithful valor as reverent as that which 
steadied the lance of Don Quixote against the wind- 
mills. In after days, when his cage has been placed 
among the boughs of the trees, he has not shown any 
warlike feelings against the robins and sparrows, but 
only a friendly interest. Sidney Lanieb. 



ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame. 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe in that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed. 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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Robert of Lincoln's Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she ; 

One weak chirp is her only note. 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man ; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can ! 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay. 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight ! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about, 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 

Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 

Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid. 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln's a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and. we sing as he goes : 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 

William Cvllbn Bi^yant. 
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JUNE. 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it ; 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky. 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new life of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 

James Russell Lowell. 

[From the " Vision of Sir Launfal."] 
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VOCABULAEY. 

[Tb* words Is this list an defined only in the sense In which they sre ased in the text] 



EXPLAMATIOMS. 



n. means noun. 
p, means participle. 



V. means verb, 
a. means adjective. 



odr. means adverb. 



**Mn'd6iitfd, a., deserted. 
A bQn'dan^, n. , plenty. 
ftc com'pA Died, v., went with. 
Ac cfi8't6mfd, v., wonted. 
A cous'tlcs, n., the science of sound. 
ftc quired', v., learned. 
ftc tlv'I tj^, R., quickness of motion. 
Affright', n., sudden fear. 
A gSll tj^, n., skillful movement 
ftg'I tfite, V,, to disturb. 
A/m'dnd, n., a kind of nut. 
sl'tered, v., changed. 
ftin'bush, n., a hiding place. 
ftm'I cA ble, a., friendly. 
fta'gulsh, n., great pain. 
An'tlcs, n., grotesque tricks. 
ftp pausing, a., terrifying. 
Ap pAr'ent Ij^, adv., evidently. 
Ap'pA riftlon, n., a ghostly appear- 
ance. 
Ap pr9'pri &te, a., suitable. 
& rou$f;d', p., wakened. 
Ar rftnge'nient, n., an orderly plan. 
Ar'rant, a., downright ; positive. 
Ar rCst'ed, v., stopped. 
Ash'en, a., made of ash wood. 
As'pect, n., appearance. 
As slst'an^e, n., help. 
As sQ'cI &te, 47., to be in company. 
As samed', v., took. 



As sAred', a., sure. 

As sar'Sd Ij^, adv., certainly. 

At tAtned', v., reached ; arrived at 

su'dl bl6, a., that which may be 

heard, 
st/g mSnt'ed, v., increased, 
su ro'rA, n., a flashing light in the 

sky. 
sti thdrt if, n., rule. 
A vfiilcd', v., benefited. 
Av'A lAnche, n., a fall of earth, snow, 

or ice from a moimtain. 
Av oir'dd pels') a., a system of 

weights. 

b&tm, n. (Scotch), a child. 
bAl'As trades', n., rows of columns 

with rails. 
bAp'tIgm, n., a religious ceremony. 
bar'bA roAs, a., rude. 
barque, n., a kind of sailing vessel. 
beam'Ing, a., shining. 
bSn ^ dic'tion, n., a blessing. 
b^ watl'Ing, p., grieving aloud. 
bll^e'lj^, adv., gayly. 
bondg, n., limits. 
bo r^ alls, a., arctic. 
bou'le vard, n., a fine, broad street 
bouiLd'A rieg, n., borders. 
boiol'derg, n., large rocks. 
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br6ck, n., a seat in an Eskimo hut. 
brll'Usnt Ij^, adv., brightly. 
biis'klns, n., a covering for foot and 
lower leg. 

ctts'cSde', n., a small waterfall. 

clkt'& rftet, n., a large waterfall. 

cati§e'w&y, n., a raised road over 
water. 

cheer'fUl n^ss, n., good spirits. 

chi me'rs (kl me'ra), n., an imag- 
inary creature. 

c/^o'rtts, n., a company of singers. 

^ir'cam stftn'tial, a., incidental.' 

^Iv'n, a., polite. 

9lv'n ly, adv., politely. 

cler'g^ man, n., a minister. 

c5'c6a nlit, n., the nut of the cocoa 
palm. 

c6 coon', n., a case spun by insects. 

cdl ISct'Sd, p., gathered. 

c511Ie, n., a shepherd dog. 

c6 Ids'siis, n., a gigantic statue. 

c6m'fort s ble, a,, easy ; pleasing. 

edm mer'cial, a,, relating to trade. 

cdm pftn'ion, n., an associate. 

edm plll'sion, n., force. 

edm'r&d6, n., a mate. 

cdn qeaV, v., to hide. 

c5n cln'sion) n., an ending. 

cdn fine'ment, n., restraint. 

c5n firont'Sd, v., opposed. 

cdn fG'sion, n., tumult. 

cdnJSc'tAre, n., surmise. 

cdn'sclous, a., aware. 

c5n spir'd. tor, n., a plotter. 

c5n strtfct'ed, p., made, or built. 

c5n sfil ta'tion, n., discussion. 

cdn tend', v., to argue. 

cdn Un'd al Ij^, adv., constantly. 

cdn trftcts', v., diminishes. 

cdn ven'ien cj^, 7i., suitableness. 



cdpse, n., a thicket. 

cotirs'Sr, n., a swift horse. 

crAft, n. , a sailing vessel. 

cra'ter, n., the mouth of a volcano. 

cpCd'It, t?., to believe. 

cre'vasse' (krft'vAs'), n., a breach in 

the levee. 
crCv'r^e, n , a narrow crack. 
crQ'Sl if, n., savage treatment. 
crj^s'tal, n., glass. 
clis'tdm & rj^, a,, usual. 

d^ f i'an^e, n., a triumph. 

d^ll'cious, a., charming. 

di Uv'cr er, n., one who saves. 

di mSrelj^, adv., soberly. 

d^ pdg'It Sd, t?., placed ; let fall. 

dSg'ert, a., wild. 

di gert'Sd, v., forsaken. 

des'6 lit€, a., lonely. 

di spige', v., to dislike greatly. 

d^ tdct', v., to find. 

dl min'd tlve, a., very small. 

dl rSct'Sd, ;?., addressed. 

dis ftd vAn'tftg6, n., that which 

hinders. 
dis com'fl tAre, n., distress. 
dis ctts'sion, n., debate. 
dis mftn'tled, a., broken down. 
dis persed', v., scattered. 
dis tdrb'an^e, n., disorder. 
dl ver'siong, n., amusements. 
dl vert', v., to amuse. 
dOr'mant, a., not in action. 
dream'I Ij^, adv., as in a dream. 
dream'i^, a., visionary. 
dwin'dled, v., became smaller. 

earth'qu9ke, n., a shaking of the 

earth. 
^ cllpse', n., an interception of the 

light. 
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Sc'stA sf, n., extreme joy. 

^d'ltlqej n., a superior sort of 
building. 

Sd'd cSt ed, p., taught. 

Sl'^ vat Sd, p., raised. 

em bftnk'ment, n., a structure of 
earth. 

Sm bds^ed', a., ornamented. 

6n com' passed, p., surrounded. 

6n count'ered, v., met in opposition. 

Sn dOr'd. ble, a., that which may be 
borne. 

en liv'en, v., to gladden. 

^ nOr'motts, a., extremely large. 

Sn thn'gl ft§m, n., intense Interest. 

Sn'trAn^e, n., an opening. 

^ pgct'ed, v., set up. 

Cr pftt'Ic, a., eccentric. 

^8 pied', v., caught sight of. 

Cv'I dSn^e, n., proof. 

ex ftm'Ined, v,, looked at closely. 

ex'e cn'tioii, n., punishment by 
death. 

ex'er ^ig Ing, p., actively employed. 

ex er'tion§, n.y strenuous efforts. 

ex ^aus'ted, a., much wearied. 

ex pi ra'tlon, n., an ending. 

ex po'gdre, n., unprotected condi- 
tion. 

ex tent', n., expanse. 

ex tinct', a.f inactive. 

ex tin'gulsh, 17., to put out. 

exlilt'lng, a., rejoicing. 

ey'rie (a'ry ), n., a bird's nest on a 
high cliff. 

fA mil'lar, a , intimate. 

fftn tfts'tic, a.f fanciful. 

f fttk'om, n., a measure of six feet. 

f fttk'om, v., to comprehend. 

fa'vor Ite, a., best liked. 

f ear'iess, a., daring ; wild. 



fea^'er f, a., light, like feathers. 

fes'tl val, n., a time of feasting. 

f n'l^, n., a young mare. 

flail, n., an instrument for thresh- 
ing grain. 

flftt'ter Ing, a., pleasing. 

flO'ent, a., flowing. 

fOr sdbk', v., abandoned. 

fOr'tl fied, a., made strong against 
attack. 

frftn'tic, a., wild. 

frftn'tl cal ly, adv., violently. 

fQrz'j^, a., abounding in furze, or 
gorse. 

gftm'bSl, t7., to skip. 

gen'er al fze, v., to take a general 

view. 
gen'ial, a., mild. 
gl5'rl fied, a., illumined. 
grftn'deiir, n., majesty. 
grftt'I f y, v., to satisfy. 
grieved, v., made sony. 
grdt't6, w., an artificial cavern. 
guard'I an, n., a protector. 

hftb I ta'tion, n., a dwelling. 
hft^ch'e§, n., openings in a ship's 

deck, 
haw^^'tl ly, adv., proudly. 
hftz'ard oQs, a., dangerous. 
heart'iess, a., unkind ; cruel. 
hf'i^^t'ened, t?., increased. 
hei'met, n., a covering for the head. 
^dn'or, n., respect. 
^dn'or A ble, a., upright. 
hds'pl tftl'I t^, n., entertainment of 

guests. 
hy'dro stftt'Ics, n. , the science of 

fluids. 

n Ut'er &te, a., untaught. 
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Im ftg'I na'tion, n., the fancy. 

Iin ftg'In Ing, n., make believe. 

Im'I tate, v., to copy. 

Im me'dl &te Ij^, a(2t7., at once ; 
forthwith. 

Im mer'sion, n., a plunging into 
water. 

Im per'ti nSn^e, n., rudeness. 

Im port'ed, p., brought from a for- 
eign land. 

Im pressed', p., gratified. 

Im pres'slon, n., a mark. 

In'qense, n., odors exhaled from the 
burning of spices or gums. 

In clo'gdre, n., a space shut in. 

In cfirred', v., become liable to. 

In'dl cat 6d, v., showed. 

In dQs'trl otts, a., very busy. 

In'fl hite ly, adv., extremely. 

In ge nO'I tj^, n., skill. 

In jA dl'cious, a., unwise. 

In'jA rj, w., harm, damage, or hurt 
done to a person. 

In'n6 ^en^e, n., purity. 

In quired', i?., asked. 

In slst'£d, v., urged. 

In spSct'Ing, p.f examining care- 
fully. 

In spSc'tion, n., close examination. 

In stinc'tlve ly, adv., naturally. 

In tSnt', a., absorbed. 

In ter rOpt'Sd, v., checked. 

In ter sSet'Ing, a., crossing. 

In'tep val, n., a space between 
things. 

In vCnt'Cd, r., discovered. 

In v^s'tl gfi'tlon, n., an inquiry ; a 
research. 

jeal'ofis y, n., envy. 
Jdl'll ty, n., gayety. 
JO'nl per, n., a kind of plaiit. 



l& mSnt'Sd, v., grieved. 

laz/nched, r., set afloat. 

lei'gAre, n., convenience. 

16v'^e, w., an embankment to pre- 
vent inundation. 

Ub'er ty, n., freedom. 

lla'ger Ing, a., passing slowly. 

Uz'ard, n., a kind of reptile. 

Idg'A. ritbm, n., an arithmetical 
term. 

mftn A f&c'tikre, v., to make. 
m& te'ri alg, n., goods; substance. 
mSd'I ^Ine, w., remedy for sickness. 
mSn'tloned, p., spoken of. 
mix'en, n., a compost heap. 
inois'^en, v., to dampen. 
mo'men ti rl ly, a(ii?., every mo- 
ment. 
mflr'dered, v., wickedly killed. 
mOs'quash, n., the muskrat. 
mys te'rl otts, a., not understood. 

n&t'ti ral, a., according to nature. 
nSs'^IIngs, n., baby birds in a nest. 
na'mer otts, a., in great number. 

6b scared', v., not to be seen clearly. 

6b gerv'a t6 r^, n., a building used 
by astronomers. 

6b'st& cle, n., a hindrance. 

6c ca'slon, n., happening ; event. 

6c ca(slon al, a., happening at in- 
tervals. 

6c cfirred', v., took place. 

6c cfir'ren^e, n., an event. 

6t fSnd'Sd, v., displeased. 

6f fgqse', n., a crime. 

6 pin 'ion, n., an idea. 

6p p6r tii'nl t^, n., a convenient 
time. 

6p'tlcs, w., the science of light and 
vision. 
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6T'gle^^ n,, a carousal. 
out'rfiged, v,, acted badly. 

pftck'et, «., a parcel. 

pttl'aQ qmn', n,, a Utter borne on 
men's shoulders. 

pftr'A di8€, n., a place of perfect 
happiness. 

pftr'& pCt, n., a low wall to a build- 
ing. 

par'tlal, a., not entire, not general. 

pS'tient, a., composed. 

pA vn'ion, n., a canopy. 

pea^e, n., tranquillity; calm. 

per ^ei'vg', v., to have knowledge of. 

pSr'Ished, v., died. 

per 8^ ver'an§€, n., constant effort. 

per su&d'Sd, v., induced. 

piqued (p6kt), v., prided. 

plam'tlv^, a., sorrowful. 

pdrnp'oHs, a., showy ; proud. 

pos'tern, n., a rear door or gate. 

pow'er f ul, a., very strong. 

prSp'A rfi'tion, n, plans. 

pr^ pAred', v,, made ready. 

pr^ gSnt'Sd, r., gave. 

ppi gerve', «., to keep. 

pri vCnt', t?., to hinder. 

prdb'A ble, a. , likely. 

pr6 bSs'^fs, w., a snout, or trunk. 

prdm'I nent, a., conspicuous. 

pr6 pQn'sI tj^, n., inclination. 

prop 6 gl'tion, n., a theorem ; a 
plan. 

prds'pered, v., did well. 

pr6 t6e'tion, n,, shelter. 

prdx Im'I tj^, n.f nearness. 

piir'ch^e, v., buy ; obtain. 

quailed, v., flinched. 

ra'di an^e, n., brightness. j 



ra'dl ant, a,, shining. 
rftm'bled, v., wandered, 
rea'gon & ble, a,, rational. 
ri cUned', v., rested ; leaned. 
ri Ific'tant, a., disinclined, 
ri mark'A bl6, a., extraordinary. 
repute', w.,. reputation. 
ri quires', v., demands ; exacts. 
rfis'cd er, n., one who saves. 
r^ gSm'ble, t?., to be like. 
ri gIst'Sd, v., withstood. 
r^ spSnd'Sd, v., made answer, 
ri gOrt', u., a haunt, 
r^ tam'er, n., a follower. 
r^ treat'M, v., fell back. 
r^ valt', n., an insurrection. 
rlb'sld rj^, n., low, vulgar talk. 
ri dIc'A loHs, a., absurd ; laugha- 
ble. 
ri'fle, n., a military firearm. 
riv'en, a., split. 

ru'ml nat Cd, v., to chew over i^g^in. 
ru'mdrg, n., uncertain reports. 
ruth'Viss, a., cruel. 

sftc'ri f i^i', n., an offering. 

sAun'tered, n., wandered. 

sat(7'yer, n., a tree fallen into a 
stream and partly in sight. 

80^51' Ar, »., a learned person. 

sclm'l tar, n., a kind of saber. 

screeg, n. (Scotch), stones. 

s^ cure'iy, a., fast. 

s6n sa'tiong, n., perceptions. 

ser'vl tor, »., a servant. 

shim'merg, v., glistens with tremu- 
lous light. 

shiv'er, v., to shake, as from cold 
or fear. 

shrink, v., to recoil. 

sbroudg, n., a set of ropes for a 
ship's maat. 
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8l Cr'ri, n., a ridge of mountains. 

Sim I Iftp'I ty, n., likeness. 

slt'ti a ted, V,, located. 

sloop, n., a vessel having but one 
mast. 

slfim'bered, v., slept. 

smeared, a., daubed. 

snftp'drftg on, n., a kind of plant. 

sdl'I t& rj^, a., alone. 

s6 nS'rotts, a,, resounding. 

spS^'i men, n., a sample. 

spCc'tral, a., ghostlike. 

sp6c A la'tlong, n. buying and sell- 
ing for profit. 

splr'lt, w., the soul. 

spfir§, n.f claws. 

squad'ron, n., a company. 

squalZ, n., a violent gust of wind. 

star'board, a., pertaining to the 
right-hand side of a vessel. 

star'Ung, n., a kind of bird. 

stdck fide', n., a barricade. 

sto'Ic, n., a person not easily ex- 
cited. 

strftth, n. (Scotch), a river valley. 

sttb mlt', v., to yield. 

suffered, t?., endured. 

sfig gSs'tion, n., an idea. 

slim'moned, v., called. 

sfip'ple, a., pliant. 

sttr rSn'dSred, v., yielded. 

sttr roand'ed, p., inclosed. 

sj^m'p& th^, n.f friendliness. 

sj^m'pa thize, v., to have sympathy. 

tftn'gled, a., twisted. 

tei'e scope, n., a large magnifying 



tSnch, n., a sort of fish. 
tSn'd6n§, n., sinews. 
tSs'tl 1^, adv., sharply. 
thrSat'ened, v., menaced. 



thrSshed, v., beaten. 

thi*iv'lng, a., prospering. 

thwart, «., a seat in a boat. 

tit n Ifi'tion, n.f a tickling. 

ton'n&^e, n., a ship's capacity. 

trftn'quYl, a., quiet. 

trftns fixed', r., pierced. 

trftns pAr'ent, a., clear. 

tri'al, n., a test. 

trfb'Ate, n., a token of honor. 

tiir'bd len^e, n., agitation ; disorder. 

tin b^ llev'Ing, a., doubtful. 

Iln cdn ^rned', a., undisturbed. 

ttn der mined', v., excavated. 

On tbr'tik n&te, a., unlucky. 

ilk niique', a., unusual. 

A nit'Sd, V,, joined. 

lin u'sA al, a., extraordinary. 

vfigwe, a., indistinct. 

vfi'rl ^ ga'tCd, a., brightly marked. 

var'iet, w., a young serving man. 

vat^lt, n., a dome. 

vat^lt'Sd, v., leaped. 

vic'&r, n., a parish priest. 

vig'op oils, a., strong. 

vU'lA, n., a country house of some 

elegance. 
vi'6 len^e, n., force. 
vis'I ble, a., that which may be seen. 
v51 ca'n6, w., an eruptive mountain. 

ivln'n6tred, v,, separated, as chaff 

from grain. 
ivl^ch, w., an evil spirit. 
wi^'ered, a., dried. 
trrath'f ul, a., angry. 
iorSnched, v., twisted by force. 

ze'nith, n.f the highest point of the 
heavens. 
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PEOPER NAMES. 



A mi CIS 


Er'Ik 


Nidi ver 


(a mee'chees) 


Es'kl mo 


Og'lik 


An a'to 


-E^u'rope 


Oo loo'ni 


An'dros c6g'g1n 


GS,v roche' 


sin'go 


As'cham (Ss'kam' 


) Gliim dai'cllteh 


Rgm'ba«ld 


A shiin'ki 


Gu'drld 


RAlne 


Bal'der 


Hgs pe'ri in 


sal a'dm 


Bal'tusvanTas'sel H51']and 


Scheldt 


Bas tille (bas tgl' 


) iQe'land 


Sc6t'tish 


Be bee (ba'ba') 


Ireland 


Sen'nuA 


Bra bant' 


Kap a ni'a^ 


Shi'nar 


cm pd6'la 


Lae'kgn 


Stg'na 


can a di 


Tja'mond 


Si'gurd 


Chris ti S.n'a 


L5m pe'tt e 


Swe'den 


Clu'nj^ 


Lu cille' 


Tanr^our 


Cru's6e 


Mech lin (mgklm) 


Thames (tSmz) 


Cu'ba 


Mgri^k 


Thgs sail an 


D^ foe' 


My ug'na 


Thl6r'vi 


Du Chain u 


Nan'sen 


Ti'ber 


(dii sha'ytt') 


Ngv'vu 


Za.an'dam' 


Egyp'tian 


Ni Sg'a ra 


Zeus (zus) 


Eng]and(ln'g]and) 


i 
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